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20. The Seventh-Day Baptists. Rev. A. E. Main, Missionary 
Sec., Ashaway, R. I—Of the widely scattered churches of this small 
denomination, that at Newport, R. I., organized in 1671, seems to be 
the oldest. These brethren believe that the Apostolic Church con- 
tinued to keep holy the old Jewish Sabbath, and that the change to 
the first day of the week did not take place till the time of Constan- 
tine. In England they used to be called Sabbatarians, but in America 
they rejected this term in 1818. They assumed a denominational 
organization in England in 1650, and in America in 1671. In 1860 
the Baptist Almanac reported their home strength to be 67 churches, 
70 ministers and 7250 members. The Baptist Year Book of 1880 
reports it to be 80 churches, 85 ministers and 8690 members. 

Foreign Work.—The only foreign mission of this church, outside of 
America, is in China. It sent Rev. Messrs. S. Carpenter and N. 


Wardner and wives to China, in January, 1847. Since the return of 


these brethren the mission has been sustained by the native converts 
alone; but the Rev. and Mrs. D. H. Davis, and Miss Lizzie Nelson, 
sailed last December to reinforce it. There are 3 native Bible teachers 
and one church, with some 20 members. This mission is at Shanghai. 
This church has now a good organization, an able and efficient mis- 
sionary Secretary, and we hope to see its foreign missions vigorously 
sustained and greatly enlarged. The more earnestly and efficiently 
the church conducts its work among the heathen, the more will it be 
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blessed and enlarged at home. Its income for foreign missions the 
past year was $3609. Most of this has been expended in sending the 
reinforcements to China. We are glad to see the leading minds of 
the church seem conscious of its strength and in earnest to prosecute 
their foreign work, as indicated in the following editorial about the 
support and enlargement of their China mission : 

“ Now, what are we going to do about it? It isthe duty of every man and woman 
of us to set ourselves to serious thinking on the subject. If our hearts were all aglow 
with the love of God, and yearning for the salvation of souls; if to do His work was 
our greatest desire, and if we entered into this work with all our soul, and all our 
might, and were really in earnest in the evangelization of the heathen, we could 


easily support a dozen missionaries in this field, but our pride and our selfishness 
keep us where we are.” 


21. Disciples of Christ—This branch of the church prefers to be 
called the “Church of Christ,” but is most widely known by the 
name we have used. Its adherents are also called “ Campbellites,” 
from Thomas Campbell, an Irish preacher, who, after coming to this 
country, organized a church in 1810, known as the “ Brush Run 
Church,” in Washington county, Pa. In 1815, avowing a change of 
views on the subject of infant baptism, he and his church joined 
the Baptist Association, but on explicit, written terms that as to union 
and communion, only the Holy Scriptures should be recognized as rule 
and law. 

In 1827 the Dover Baptist Association expelled them, and this at 
once became a signal for special sympathy with the persecuted, and 
for great and rapid increase in their number. From this beginning 
this church has grown and extended in all parts of the country. It 
rejects all creeds and confessions of faith, and claims to adhere strictly 
to the Bible as the rule of faith and practice. Its members are esti- 
mated at about 500,000. In missionary efforts within the limits of 
Christendom it has been active, but has accomplished little for the 
heathen. In 1877 it had three societies, known as “The American 
Christian Missionary Society,” “The Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society,” and “The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions.” The 
first of these had aimed to be the agent of the church for missionary 
work, and had been trying to work on what is known among the 
“ Disciples” ag “the Louisville plan,” but failed to secure cordial and 
general support. ‘his plan has been described by a writer of this 
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church, as “a huge mastodon skeleton, as cumbrous as ineffective, as 
-—eomplieated-in mechanism as it was lifeless, and as-unwieldy in man-- 
agement as it was oppressive to its devotees. It was a gigantic struc- 
_ ture by means of whose complex machinery it was the intention of its 
projectors to elicit large sums of money, and by centralizing its official Wf 
and instrumental forces produce universal conformity. But it soon 
became apparent that there were too many wheels in the machine— 
too many cogs and bands, and therefore too much friction—too many | 
engineers, and therefore too many accidents; and withal, the very Hh) 
large number of agents and operators made the expenses of the huge y 
leviathan outrun its income. Indeed, a large portion of our member- it 
ship never could and never did understand the involutions and con- if 
volutions of the unwieldy machine. None but official agents and i 
Secretaries could understand the delicate transit of the small percent- ut 
age of money from churches to district boards, and thence to state i 
boards, and thence to the general board; so that by the time it 
reached the general treasury, and the salaries of intermediate officers 
had been paid, nothing remained for mission work, and as a conse- 
quence their' society has had no missionary in any foreign field for 
several years. Only those agents who had the handling of the money 
were heartily interested in the perpetuity of the ‘ Louisville plan.’ 
And because the churches refused to respond to their assessments, and 
many of the preachers and elders paid no attention to their despairing 
ealls, the salaried officers stormed and fretted, and refused to be com- 
forted because the money was not. They were guilty of many harsh 
speeches; were severe in their denunciations of ‘old fogies;’ pro- 
scribed, and would gladly have cashiered all dissentient preachers and 
editors, whom they took delight in stigmatizing as ‘ anti-missionary,’ 
when at the same time it was a fact, patent and undeniable, that these 
same ‘anti-missionary’ men (who were simply ‘anti-society’ men) 
were performing much more real missionary labor, and at a greater 
sacrifice, than their persecutors. | 
“Tf these financial agents had attended strictly to their legitimate 
business, as humble servants of the church, and had not attempted 
coercion into their measures, and had not formed themselves into a 
clerical ring, and had not selected ‘society men’ as the only persons 
worthy of their confidence and as worthy to serve the churches, while 
at the same time they secretly sought to shelve ‘anti-society’ men by 
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making them appear disreputable in the eyes of the brotherhood ; we 
say, that if they had not perpetrated these clerical misdemeanors, 


going so far as to dictate to the churches whom they should select as 
their yearly meeting speakers, and forming presbyteries out of district 
boards in order to manipulate the yearly meetings, thus taking the 
management of the meeting out of the hands of the local church, who 
were always supposed to understand the wants of their own community 
much better than a ‘committee’ appointed by a presbytery, society 
affairs would have passed off much more pleasantly and profitably. 
But the fact is, the people everywhere have become heartily sick of 
machine-religion—have become disgusted with clerical cliques—have 
recoiled against the arbitrary ruling of self-constituted bishops, and, 
as a consequence, have struck for personal liberty.” 

_ During the state of things here so graphically described, those in 
this church opposed to such unwieldy and expensive machinery, 
originated “The Foreign Christian Missionary Society,” and the 
women of the church organized “'The Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions ”—the officers of both these societies serving voluntarily 
without salary. We give this account of the general society and its 


failure for its obvious lessons to all similar organizations. That there 


is great lack of economy in our Christian work is too manifest to need 
remark, ‘That the cause of Christ and the salvation of men should 
not be damaged by such waste is equally obvious. How to prevent 
this, how to collect and use the funds of the church economically and 
efficiently, is the great problem to be solved. It is easy to condemn 
the system which passes mission funds through a church Treasurer, a 
conference Treasurer, a district Treasurer, a state Treasurer, and a gen- 
eral or national Treasurer, each of the five taking authorized toll which 
severely diminishes or wholly consumes the amount, which may have 
been given for a poor, toiling missionary within easy reach, it may be, 
of the original donors; but system is needed, and if we discard this 


system, what shall take its place? It is easy to denounce official 


agents and Secretaries who manage to control church rings, and make 
themselves seem so necessary that they can demand $4000 and $5000 
salaries at peril of a dead-lock or ruin to the whole Christian enter- 
prise; but in denouncing those who deserve it, how shall we avoid 
injustice to those who are disinterested and truly loyal to Christ and 
His cause ? 
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As this subject has come up here unbidden, under a deep sense of 
the complications and risks involved, not only to Secretaries and 
agents, but also to the churches on the one hand, and to the Christian 
work they seek to accomplish on the other, we venture a few sug- 
gestions : 

1. The road money travels between the giver and the working 
agent who receives it should be as direct and short as_ possible. 
Every turn in the road, and every intervening agent, serves to lessen 
the living, human sympathies which secure effective results, and to 
render both the giving and the working official and mechanical. 
When an earnest, toiling missionary in India or the heart of Africa, 
practicing rigid economy and trying to make all his resources accom- 
plish the most possible for the good of precious souls, receives a gift 
from some Robert Arthington, taken from his own personal resources, 
it stirs feelings and inspires action, such as would not be inspired by 
the same amount coming to him from the same giver unknown to 
him, and sent first to a board of missions with as much more in con- 
nection with it as would be necessary to meet the due proportion of 
the salaries of those who are to handle it, and transmit it to the said 
missionary. In this latter case he knows not the giver, it comes to 
him from men whose it never was, who take, as a rule, larger salaries, 
and practice less economy, than he does, and both the money and the 
work become common and general, official and mechanical. | 

2. The pastor or some member of the church should always be the 
one to receive and forward its gifts to any cause it favors, and he should 
transmit them to the working agent, whether in Christendom or in 
heathendom, as directly as possible, and with no tax whatever upon 
them for his trouble. The transmission through several intervening 
agents should be avoided, not only to save to Christian funds the salaries 
of these intervening agents, but to avoid the enhanced risks in passing 
them through so many hands. 

3. The difference between funds given to foreign missions and those 
given to pay pastors, support church work, or even missions, at home, 
must be recognized. Some brethren have asked us why we do not 
complain of the large salaries of city pastors as well as of foreign mis- 
sion Secretaries, as though they saw no difference in the cases. Shall 
we note a few points of difference ? 

a. A church member in giving to his pastor gives his own money. 
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A mission board in voting a salary to a Secretary gives the money of _ 


the church, not its own. 
6. The salary of a city pastor is seldom, if ever, above the average 
income of his church members. The average salary of the pastors of 


any of our Protestant churches is only about $700. If it is proper — 


for a pastor to receive a salary equal to the average income of his 
members, would not the analogy require for the Secretary serving the 
whole church, the average salary of its pastors? And this applies to 
a Secretary for work at home as well as among the heathen. 

c. But in case of work for the heathen in foreign lands there is a 
specialty still more marked. A church giving a salary to its pastor is 
giving for its own benefit, for the benefit of its children, its town or 
city, and its country. If it pay a higher salary for an able pastor, the 
benefit is to accrue to the parents who pay the salary, and to their 
children. But they are not to hear the preaching of the missionary 
their money helps support in China or Africa. 

In building a beautiful church and supporting a good pastor in New 
York or Vermont, in Chicago or the heart of Iowa, a man knows that 
not only will he and his family be benefited morally and religiously, 
but his own property will be improved in value—more, very likely, 
than the amount he gives for the church and pastor. Will the same 
personal benefit accrue to him from the support of a missionary in 
New Guinea or the Fiji Islands? Patriotism may be a potent argu- 
ment for giving to home missions and Christian work in our own 
land ; can it move a man to give with equal liberality to preach the 
Gospel in the heart of Africa? Our early friend and schoolmate, 
Vice-President Wheeler, loves his country, and gave $1000 the other 
day to home missions. Will he give $1000 to Christianize the 4,000,- 
000 superstitious Hindus of our dear Kolapoor Mission in India? If 
he does, patriotism will not be the inspiring motive. Do you ask our 
special point in thus calling up the distinction in the moving incen- 
tives to Christian work in our own land and among the heathen? It 
is not far to find. As the motive, in all Christians, for giving to 
foreign missions must be more unmixed, pure and unselfish, than in 
case of giving to pastors and home work, so the motive in case of the 
workers, whether missionaries abroad or Secretaries at home, must be 
more pure and unselfish. A man who wants the salary of a city pastor 
has no business to put his hand to this sacred work. The only legiti- 
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mate motive here is pure love to Christ and to the souls of the per- 
ishing. 

d. Hence in guarding this motive and keeping it actively in force, 
both in the hearts of all the givers and in the hearts of all the workers, 
salaries, both of missionaries abroad and of Secretaries at home, must 
be low, lower than in the other branches of church work. The idea, 
sometimes advanced, that the salaries of foreign missionary Secretaries 
must be high in order to command the ablest men for this service, is 
not only a solecism in logic, but a libel in fact on this nobler, purer, 
more inspiring and effective motive of the sanctified heart. It would 
be far better logic to say, let the salary of a Secretary be so small that 
no selfish, ambitious or unworthy man would ever seek the service. For 
securing the ablest Secretary we would sooner have it a voluntary ser- 
vice with no salary at all. We might then expect some man like 
Paul, moved by pure love to Christ and the perishing heathen—some 
one, whose words and bearing and spirit, with God’s help, would move 
every Christian heart in the church to give, and carry inspiration to 
the whole band of workers abroad. 

The longer and more prayerfully Christian minds will dwell on 
these and like considerations, the more thoroughly will they become 
convinced that there are reasons for voluntary and unpaid service in 
case of foreign missions which do not exist in other branches of 
Christian work. 

We have been drawn to these remarks here by the signal failure of 
this missionary organization of these “ Disciples of Christ.” And yet 
the same tendency to expensive and unwieldy official machinery is 
manifest in some other organizations, and may well be checked by 


‘ timely changes. The missionary work of this church has been mostly 


in the limits of Christendom. The General Missionary Society became 
virtually defunct in 1877. Its Foreign Missionary Society has in 


charge some work in France, we are told, as also in two other countries 


in Europe; and its Woman’s Board sustains a mission in Jamaica. 
We shall be thankful to the officers of these two societies for their 
latest reports and full accounts of their present status and work. We 
long to see a church of 500,000 communicants engaged in more 
extended and vigorous efforts to obey the positive command, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” There 
is something painful in the many petty things which are allowed to 
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engross. large numbers of Christians in their own divisions and misun- 
derstandings, while the heathen perish with no knowledge of Christ. 
We do not wonder Bro. Graves, of China, exclaims : 

“At the day of judgment, if not sooner, pangs of remorse will shoot through many 
a soul as they see how the trifling things which appeared so big through party 


goggles, dwindle into utter insignificance when compared with the value of immor- 
tal souls.” 


22. Protestant Episcopal Church, (see this REVIEW, vol. IT., p. 216.) 
Headquarters, 23 Bible House, New York. 


Home strength— 
1877. 1878, 1879. Gain. 
Churches or congregations, 2,900 2,900 3,002 102 
Communicants, . 302,000 313,718 314,367 1,649 
Foreign force and work— 
Missionary Bishops and Bishops-elect, 4 7 7 
Ordained missionaries, , ; 15 
Medical missionaries, . ; 2 
Lay workers, 1 
Women workers, : 18 
Ordained natives, . 25 
Native doctors, . 1 
Native catechists, teachers, &c., : 182 


These are working in stations and out-stations, 21 of which are in 
Western Africa, 20 in China, 6 in Japan, 10 in Hayti, 1 in Greece 
and 54 in Mexico. They have in their schools 2572 pupils, and in 
their Sabbath-schools 1968 pupils. 


1877. 1878. 1879. Gain 
Communicants, . 4,419 4,499 80 . 
Income of the board, . ; $114,976 $139,971.00 $148,602.84 $8,631.84 
Cost of publications to the board, 3,232 2,852.91 1,441.01 
Debt at close of fiscal year, . 18,484 17,508.00 20,346.60 
Contributions of native church, . 3,359.00 2,301.63 
Charge for salaries in the office, 7,585.82 7,453.38 
Office rent and expenses, . 2,891.08 


The salary of the Secretary is $3000, of a Bishop in China $2666. 
The zeal and efficiency of the women of this church may be inferred 
from their giving, in money and boxes, $13,454.72 to foreign mis- 
sions, besides $25,944.59 to work among the American Indians, and 
$58,527.97 to domestic missions, including freedmen. We rejoice in 
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its increasing activity and efficiency in foreign missions. Its income 
has been gradually increasing each year. It gave, in 1878-79, more 
to foreign missions than in any previous year of its histury. The sal- 
aries of its officers are more moderate than in case of four others of our 
prominent foreign organizations. An editor in another branch of the 
church very appropriately brings to view the great growth of this 
church, in the following language : 


“One of the most notable things in the religious history of this country has been 
the growth of the Episcopal Church. At the beginning of this century they were 
indeed a feeble folk. Except in New York and Virginia, and in the cities along 
the sea-coast, they had scarcely a name to live. Yet in three-quarters of a century 
they have grown to be one of the most influential denominations in the United States 
—respectable in numbers, and still more in strength, if it be considered that it in- 
cludes an amount of wealth and social influence out of all proportion to its numbers. 
Thus, according to Whittaker’s Almanac, it has now in this country 48 dioceses and 
13 missionary jurisdictions: It has 63 Bishops, 3141 priests and deacons, and 3002 
parishes with 314,367 communicants, 30,651 Sunday-school teachers, 292,375 Sunday- 
school scholars. It had 46,230 baptisms and 26,713 confirmations last year, and its 
contributions amounted to $6,477,806. It has 11 theological seminaries, 6 colleges, 
and a number of schools for both sexes. It has 1 quarterly review, 6 monthly 
periodicals and 7 weekly papers. In this city it has 78 churches and 174 clergy- 
men; and the property of Trinity parish, which has done a vast deal to build up 
Episcopalianism, is estimated at over $70,000,000. Let no one imagine that the 
Episcopal Church is given over to formalism, for its charities are numerous and in- 
creasing. Whatever may be thought of its pretensions, its faith and its ritual, it 
has gained arstrong foothold in the country and in public respect, and its growth and 
good works are creditable in the highest degree.” 


23. fteformed Episcopal Church.—This new denomination origi- 
nated in New York, December 2d, 1873. The Rt. Rev. George 
David Cummins, D. D., Assistant Bishop of the diocese of Kentucky, 
withdrew from the Protestant Episcopal Church, in a letter to Bishop 
Smith, dated November 10th, 1873, and in less than a month the 
_ Reformed Episcopal Church was organized, with Dr. Cummins as its 
first Bishop. Dr. Cummins had been consecrated Bishop in 1866. 
At the Evangelical Alliance meeting, in New York, October, 1873, 
Dr. Cummins gave an address on “ Roman and Reformed Doctrines 
on Justification Contrasted,” and both participated and officiated in 
the communion service of October 12th, with representatives from all 
the Protestant evangelical churches. This brought upon him a storm 
of unfriendly criticism, which must have had great weight in lead- 
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ing to such prompt and decisive action. He left the old church, and 
this new body was organized as above mentioned, with 8 clergymen 
and 20 laymen. But within two years it occupied prominent positions 
from South Carolina to Vancouver’s Island. In May, 1877, its Gen- 
eral Council resolved to introduce its work into Great Britain and 
Ireland. This church already reports— 


Dioceses, ' j 12 
Sunday-school teachers, . 744 
Baptized during the year, 615 
Confirmed during the year, . 744 
Total communicants in 1878, 10,000 
Contributions to all purposes in the year, . ji ' $280,785 
Value of church property in 1878, 600,000 
Value of educational property in 1878, 200,000 


This church does nothing for the heathen yet, but will begin at 
once if it means to prosper at home. 


24. Methodist Episcopal Church (North.) Headquarters, 805 Broad- 
way, New York city—The first M. E. service in America is said to 
have been held in New York in 1776 by Philip Embury. 

The first M. E. Conference in 1773 consisted of ten members, and 
the total membership in all the different societies was then 1160. In 
eleven years, viz., in 1784, when the church was regularly organized, 


it reported 84 itinerant preachers, several hundred local preachers, and 
14,888 members. 


Home strength— 

1878. 1879. Year’s Gain. 
Bishops, ; 11 11 0 
Itinerant preachers, . 11,676 11,453 
Local preachers, . 12,749 12,402 
Total preachers, ; 24,425 23,855 570 loss 
Annual conferences, 88 96 8 gain 
Churches, 16,648 16,721 73 gain 
Full members, Pee 1,505,577 1,696,837 191,260 gain 
Members on probation, 192,705 


Sunday-school scholars, . 1,531,097 
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_ Foreign force.—The official figures for 1878 are evidently inaccu- _ 


rate. Figures for 1879 not yet received. 


1878. 
Assistant missionaries, 42 
Missionaries of the W. F. M. &., 19 
Collections in the missions, . $1,283 19 

1878. 1879. 


Appropriations—total to foreign missions, : $268,077 00 $278,516 00 


The reports of this society give no actual expenditures, only appro- 
priations, and these mostly in large aggregates. Its appropriations in 
1879 for “ miscellaneous ” expenses are— 


1. Contingent fund, . $25,000 00 
2. Incidental expenses, 24,000 00 
3. Office expenses, 15,000 00 
4. For disseminating missionary information, . , 3,000 00 

$67,000 00 


In the office expenses, we suppose, are included the salaries of two 
Secretaries, at $3000 and $1500, house rent—$4500 each. This 
society maintains no official organ, but votes $3000 for diffusing 
information by such means as its officers may choose. The mis- 
sionary columns of the Northern Christian Advocate are ably edited, 
showing much research and a wide and large grasp of incidents, 
movements, facts and figures, and the general principles and progress 
of the work. 

The disbursements in 1878-79, as reported by the Treasurer, are— 


To sixteen foreign missions, . ; . $305,990 18 
To domestic missions, , 224,801 63 
To incidentals, apd $14, 636. 36 for 41,474 46 

$572,266 27 


A very heavy debt has embarrassed the mission work of this church 
for several years. We are glad to see it is gradually diminishing. 


1878. 1879. 
Its debt was, ' : $117,922 98 $63,037 16 


The missionary society of this church dates from 1819, but its work 
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was restricted wholly to this country till 1833, when Melville B. Cox 
became its first foreign missionary. He began work in Juberia, 
Africa, at Monrovia, where the church he first organized has been 
entirely self-supporting for some years. 


2. South America became the second foreign field 1 in 1836, the first 


station being Buenos Ayres. 

3. The third foreign field of this church was China, Foochow 
having become its first station in 1847. 

Rev. Ludwig 8. Jacoby was its first missionary to Germany, in 
1849, and the work gradually extended to Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and recently to Italy and Bulgaria. 

5. The fifth general foreign field, India, was entered upon in 1857, 
by Rev. William Butler, D. D., who selected for mission work the 
then unoccupied region of Oudh ‘ond Rohileund. 

6. Japan. The Rev. R. 8. Maclay, D. D., began work in this 
sixth field of the M. E. Church in 1872, and the same year Mewico 
became the seventh large foreign field of this church, though work was 
not begun till 1873. 

Lhe Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of this church was organ- 
ized.in 1869, and has developed with marked energy and success. At 
its tenth annual meéting, 1879, it reported 8 branches, 2172 auxilia- 
ries, 55,560 members, and an income of $66,843.69. It had sent to 
foreign missions 11 missionaries during the year, 43 from the first, 
and was supporting 141 day-schools, 4 orphanages, 3 hospitals, 5 dis- 
pensaries, 9 boarding-schools, and 150 teachers and assistants. In the 
ten years of its existence it had raised and devoted to this work 
$514,706.19—evidence in itself that the Church of Christ has 
resources ample to accomplish the world’s evangelization in twenty- 
five years, if in real earnest to do it. 


25. Methodist Episcopal Church (South.) Rev. A. W. Wilson, D. D., 
Cor. Sec., Nashville, Tenn.—Some account of the foreign missions of 
this church was given in this REVIEW, vol. II., page 14. We find 
_ that though the date of the society’s charter was rightly given as 1856, 
yet the church dates its foreign missions from 1845, the year after its 


separation from the M. E. Church (North), and began work in China . 


as early as 1847. 
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The home strength of this church, as reported, is— 


1877. 1878. Year’s gain. 
Bishops, 7 7 0 
Traveling preachers, ; 3,439 3,763 324 
Local preachers, : ; 5,684 5,762 78 
| -—— 9,123 ——9,525  —402 
Total ministers and members, 774,742 798,862 24,120 


The statistics of this church for 1879 are yet to be ascertained, but 
the growth has been large—estimated even so high as 40,000. 
Foreign force—the missions being in China, Mexico and Brazil— 


1377 1878 ‘Year’s gain 
American missionaries, ordained, 7 9 2 
American women workers, , 3 6 3 
Native preachers, 36 12 
Native student helpers, . : 4 Teachers, 8 
Native Bible women, 4 4 
Income, . $64,246 74 $54,321 
Native communicants, . 504 984 480 
Native contributions, , $1,493 32 


This board of missions has no organ, printed with mission funds, 
but finds its church papers ready to publish widely all missionary 
information; and a monthly periodical, the Southern Missionary 
Herald, was started by private enterprise about two years ago. The 
editor and proprietor, Rev. A. R. Raven, Raleigh, N. C., shows true 
zeal, missionary interest and energy in the conduct of his paper, con- 
stantly increasing the amount and excellence of the information he 
spreads before his readers. His brethren have reason to thank him 
for his enterprise and give him liberal patronage, not so much for his 
sake as for their own and the great cause he advocates. From this 
Herald we learn that the women of this church are bestirring them- 
selves a little, here and there, but they must show much more zeal and 


energy if they would meet their responsibility in this blessed work, or 


do their part in rousing the men of the church to. consider as they 
should the wants and woes of the 800,000,000 of the unevangelized 
world. We venture to suggest that they so organize in one general 
woman’s board and local auxiliaries through all the bounds of the 
church, that they may become able to see themselves, at the close of 
each year, the result of their combined efforts, and let their sisters of 
other churches have the incitement of their example. The missionaries 
of this church in their foreign fields give evidence of being earnest 
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and successful workers, and with such laborers, and with prosperous 
missions already begun and in efficient progress, this large body of 
800,000 Christians, believing themselves each and all to have been 
bought with the precious blood of Christ, must surely develop tenfold | 
interest in this work, quadruple their gifts at once, and make their 
prayers for it tenfold more “ fervent and effectual.” | 

We notice that the Chinese Bible women visited last year more than 
900 families, addressed 4000 persons, and more than 900 women 
visited them to talk of Christ and salvation. 

The address of the board of missions to this church is full of right 
views, and of grand, stirring thoughts. It well and forcibly says : 


“We crowd our fields of work here, employing men that are not needed, and 


- cannot find men or means for the wastes that lie beyond. * * * The church’s 


zeal and faith will measure the Lord’s work in the earth.” 


The great mistake of the whole church thus far, has been her look- 
ing and laboring for universal conversion, or rather the conversion of 
all in given localities, instead of universal evangelization. 

In stating the year’s income of this board to be $54,321, we ought 
to explain that from the total income reported, viz., $79,946, we have 
deducted all sums expended in the United States and Territories, much 
of which is expended in the Indian Mission Conference, which at its 
last meeting, in the Choctaw Nation, reported 108 local preachers, 
with a total membership of (588 white, 215 colored and 4785 Indians) 
5588 ; also 1608 pupils in their schools. The four districts of the con- 
ference are, the Cherokee, the Chickasaw, the Choctaw and the Creek. 
These churches raised $273 for missions, besides what they did for 
self-support. Ought not these 4785 Indian church members of the 
M. E. Church (South) to be placed alongside of the 1351 Indian 
members of the Presbyterian Church, and the 583 of the American 
Board? especially in such a sentence as occurs in the Foreign Mission- 
ary of July, 1879, page 58, claiming that the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board and the American Board are the two “which have gained the 
chief successes among the Indian tribes ? ” 

The financial accounts of this board are kept with great care, pre- 
senting all desirable details, though the Treasurer, J. W. Manier, 
accepts no salary, and only $200 for the expenses of his office, evi- 
dently doing the service as a labor of love. The Secretary’s salary is 
stated to be $2500. 
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We have here given the statistics, so far as ascertained, of six more 
branches of our American church. We hoped to complete the list of 
these churches and their foreign missionary organizations in this num- 
ber, but find it impossible, and hold the rest of them, and the final 
table, in abeyance for another number. 


Il.--SHALL CHINA BE EVANGELIZED? 


In the first and second numbers of vol. II. of this REVIEW 
we gave a brief sketch of the history, rapid growth, energy and 
activity of the China Inland Mission. Each number of China’s 
Millions, the organ of this mission, abounds in telling facts which 
ought to rouse all Christian hearts to more interest, sympathy, prayer 
and effort for the teeming millions of that vast empire. We recently 
gave our readers a statistical view of all the mission forces at work in 
China, (see vol. II., p. 99,) and the result in living communicants 
(13,035, which have already increased to 13,624;) we wish here to 
gather up in fewest words from all sources, but mainly from the organ 
mentioned, some of the facts which should move Christians to greater 
consecration and to more earnest and sustained efforts in behalf of 
China. 

Mr. Spurgeon, in a recent editorial in The Sword and The Trowel, 
exclaims : 


‘* How vast the area, how profound the need, how urgent the claims of that vast Empire / 
The Christian church has not begun to think of tt yet in a thoroughly earnest spirit. 
When will the wail of the dying millions be heard?” 


This utterance seems fittingly to have had its influence in calling 
more attention to the magnitude of this field, the extent of its popula- 
tion, and the small proportion of men and money hitherto enlisted for 
its evangelization. Some of the facts deserving prayerful considera- 
tion are: 

1. China proper is about eighteen times larger than Great Britain. 

2. The Chinese Empire is one-third larger than all Europe—the 
largest and, in some respects, the most important heathen country in 
the world. 
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3. China has about one-third the whole population of the world. 
Peking has more people than the whole Island of Jamaica. A single 
province has seven times the population of all Madagascar. 

4, China has now about one missionary to a million of its people. 
Supplied about as well as all Scotland would be with only two min- 
isters. | 

5. The Church of England has about 13,300 benefices or congrega- 
tions, and 23,300 ministers, of whom only 23 are in China. 

6. The British Congregationalists, with 2500 ministers, have also 23 
missionaries in China. 

7. The British Wesleyans, with 1910 ministers and about 14,000 


local preachers, have only 23 missionaries in China. 


8. The English Baptists, with about 2000 ministers, have only two 


‘missionaries in all China. 


9. The China Inland Mission has now some 80 workers in China, 
and some of these are from the denominations just mentioned, and 
American Boards and Societies are also represented, as shown on pages 
99 and 100 of vol. II. of this REvIEw. 


The proportion of American missionaries in China compared to the 
home ministry, is: 


Presbyterians, : , 49 in China out of home ministers, 6,060 in all. 
Congregationalists, . 28 3,499 “ 
Protestant Episcopal, 10 3,330 “ 
Baptist Missionary Union,  . 9 5,809 
Methodist Episcopal—North, . 24 23,855 “ 
Methodist Episcopal—South, 9,525 “ 
Southern Baptists, . — 9,145 “ 
Reformed (Dutch) Presbyterians, 4 546 “ 
Canadian Presbytsrian, . . 2 637 “ 


10. Great Britain receives $35,000,000 to $45,000,000 every year 
from China in opium-duty, having forced the Chinese government, 
against its will, to admit the poison ; while all its missionary societies 
expend not more than $350,000 to make known the Gospel to all her 
millions—not as much for China in five years as is spent in intoxicat- 
ing drinks in Great Britain in a single day—not as much per annum 
for evangelizing China’s millions as is frequently spent in England and 
America on a single church, 

11. It is estimated that 1,000,000 Chinese die every month, 33,000 
every day. What wonder an earnest missionary exclaims: 
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“What an agonizing thought! Souls of men endowed with the most glorious 


faculties, perishing for lack of that knowledge which has been entrusted to us for 


diffusion! Souls which might be emancipated from sin, transferred into the king- 
dom of God; and thus established in a career of ever-widening intelligence, and 
ever-deepening joy, ‘to shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars 
forever and ever.’ ”’ 


“When will the wail of the dying millions be heard ?” 

Where are our Christian young men who have learned the blessed- 
ness of the Gospel and felt the power of Christ’s love in their own 
souls? TF itly and forcefully do the few laborers among the millions 
of China send to Christendom their earnest and touching appeal : 


“When will young men press into the mission field as they struggle for positions 
of worldly honor and affluence? When will parents consecrate their sons and 
daughters to missionary work as they search for rare openings of worldly influence 
and honor? When will Christians give to missions as they give for luxuries and 
amusements? When will they deny themselves for the work of God as they deny 
themselves for earthly objects dear to their hearts? Or rather, when will they count 
it no self-denial, but the highest privilege and joy, to give to the utmost to spread 
the Gospel among the heathen ?” 


When will our young men press into this work as the highest and 
holiest work God ever entrusts to mortals? 


Two Christian women, one from Aberdeen and one from London, 
have been working for some time alone, (except native helpers,) in 


Nankin, a city of half a million people. The first Protestant missionary © 


to China was Dr. Morrison, sent out by the London Misssionary Society 
in 1807. Morrison and Milne completed the first Chinese translation 
of the Bible in 1818. | 

Kwang-tung, the province in which Morrison began work about 
70 years ago, has 89 counties, each with its capital city, in more than 
70 seventy of which no mission stations have yet been established. 

Fuh-kien, the most favored of any of the provinces, has 38 mission- 
aries and a band of 5274 native communicants, (see vol. I., page 82,) 
and yet not half the capitals of its 65 counties have mission stations, 
and its unevangelized people exceed 14,000,000. 

Cheh-kiang has 45 missionaries, most of them coming since 1865, 
and 1756 native communicants; and yet of its 78 county capitals 48 
are still unoccupied. 

Kiang-su has 37 missionaries, and 780 native communicants, but of 
its 12 prefectural cities only 4 are occupied as stations, and of the 67 
counties the capitals of more than 50 “are still untouched.” 
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Shan-tung had no missionaries till 1860—now has 28, and 734 


~ native communicants. ~The people are more than 28,000,000... Of its _ 


12 prefectural cities 9 are unoccupied, and of its 105 counties the 
capitals of 95 are still unoccupied. 

Chih-li had no missionaries till 1861—now has 46, with 23 churches 
and 1217 communicants. Of its 17 prefectural cities only 5 are occu- 
pied, and of 144 counties the capitals of more than 130 are still un- 
occupied. 

Hu-peh had no missionary till 1861—now has 21, and 627 native 
communicants. Of its 11 prefectural cities only 2 are occupied, and 
of its 67 counties 60 are still unoccupied. 

Gan-hwuy.— Work began in 1868. Has 4 missionaries and 34 con- 
verts. Of 13 prefectural cities 8 are untouched, and only. 6 of the 54 
county capitals are occupied. 

Kiang-si.—Here, too, mission work began in 1868. It has now 8 
missionaries and 39 communicants. Only 1 of its 14 prefectural cities 
is occupied, and only 4 of its 78 county capitals. 

Shing-king, (outside of the 18 provinces of China proper,) has 3 
missionaries and 31 communicants. 

Of the chief facts in regard to the 9 provinces of China proper, — 
mentioned, Mr. J. Hudson Taylor gives the following impressive 
summary, Viz. : 


Chris- Unevan- 
Provinces. Communicants. Unevangelized. tian. gelized. 
Fuh-kien, . : , 5,247 14,000,000 1 to 2,800 
Kwang-ting, . 38,190 19,000,000 1 to 6,000 
Chih-kiang, ' , 1,756 26,000,000 1 to 15,000 
Chih-li, 27,000,000 1 to 23,000 
Shan-tung, . . 734 28,000,000 1 to 39,000 
Kiang-su, 780 34,000,000 1 to 43,000 
Hei-peh, . 627 27,000,000 1 to 43,000 
Gan-hwuy, 34 17,000,000 1 to 500,000 
Kiang-si, . 39 23,000,000 1 to 590,000 


Totals, . . 18,624 215,000,000 


A mere handful of 13,624 Christians among the 215,000,000 of 
these 9 provinces! And this more than 70 years after Dr. Morrison 
began work in China! Will China’s millions ever be evangelized ? 

Into the remaining 9 provinces of China proper, occupied long since 
by Romish priests, claiming, in all China, 404,530 Chinese Roman 
Catholics, no Protestant missionaries entered till within about 4 years 
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past. During these years the men of the China Inland Mission have 
~explored each and all of these provinces and Eastern Thibet, and in 
three of them some six men, two married and two single women have 
established permanent stations ; others are following and furnishing 
good ground to hope the remaining six provinces will soon be per- 
manently occupied. Men of this mission have traveled on their evan- 
gelistic tours more than 30,000 miles. Rev. Mr. McCarthy says: 


“Tn a journey of 3000 miles in China, I was not once asked to show my passport 
to a magistrate. I had not once to apply to a magistrate for aid of any kind; and 
yet in every town, city and village through which I passed I was enabled to preach 
the Gospel to great numbers of the people.” 


That China can be evangelized no longer admits of a doubt, even 
on the low platform of past success. In Northern China, the proprie- 
tors of a heathen temple have presented it to “the Jestis church.” ‘Two 
of the London Society’s missionaries have recently baptized 300 at one 
time, and have a thousand candidates under instruction for baptism. 
Rev. Griffith John reports a movement of great interest and promise 
in the district of Hian-Kan, of which he writes: 


“It has a good root, and is, I think, thoroughly sound as far as it has developed. 
In no shape or form has money had anything to do with it. Not one cash has been 
given away towards any purpose whatever. Money has been a real curse to the mis- 
stonary work in China ; and wherever tt has been introduced, however small the sum may 
be, a certain amount of rottenness must follow.”’ 


We italicise this last sentence to secure for it more special attention, 
and to say, the remark is as true of India as of China; and this fact 
needs to be more distinctly recognized, and to have its proper influence 
upon all engaged in this foreign work. So that we do not hesitate to 
embody it in a most earnest appeal for men and money in behalf of 
this work. More money is needed and more we must have, but not 
to use in such a way as to obscure the mental vision of converts and 
inquirers—to weaken the power of God’s truth or pervert the motives 
of those who profess to receive it. But our views on this point have 
been already expressed in vol. I. of this REVIEW, see page 177; and 
vol. II., pages 358-70, ef passim. 

The same evil exists in Africa, hence Bishop Penick, under date of 
last February 26th, writes : 


“O it so easy to beggar a people, and so hard to raise them up to be independent 
P 
and self-sustaining.” 
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And again— 


~~ “The battle we all have to fight, in teaching this people self-support, is a hard— 


and slow one. The weaning process is never easy; and the older the child gets 
before it is begun, the harder fight it costs.” 

Having reduced rates of pay to some teachers and helpers, Bishop 
Penick writes: 


“Tf the mission goes much over this it baits for hypocrites, and will catch them, 
too.” 

Our long experience and observations in India lead us to feel a very 
special interest in the views here expressed. The spiritual elements 
and aims of the Gospel must constitute the prime motive of those who 
teach and of those who receive it, or the kind of Christianity intro- 
duced among the heathen will have no elements of stability or perpet- 
ulty—no regenerating or saving power on those who profess it. Give 
us the full grip of God’s truth and spirit on truly penitent and believ- 
ing souls, and we will accomplish more for Christ and the salvation 
of the heathen with $5, than with $5,000,000 without it. We know 
of missions in India suffering severely in their vital and spiritual work 
and interests to-day from the use of too much money. Houses and 
horses can be bought with money. The regeneration of heathén souls, 
or true soul-hunger in professing believers, cannot be so bought. 

Let those engaged in this holiest work of the church ever bear in 
mind the corrupting influence of money when made the drawing motive 
to embrace any religious creed. It is no more necessary that the 
church give money to support earnest, effective workers in foreign 
missions, than it is that these workers guard effectually against so using 
money as to draw hypocrites into the church. Rev. Griffith John and 
Bishop Penick are right in their note of warning on this subject. Nor 
are we to refrain from publishing such utterances for fear of checking 
the benevolence of the church. Where one true Christian will with- 
hold his gifts on learning that missionaries have sometimes used 
money unwisely, ten will rejoice to know that some missionaries have 
their eyes open to this danger, and do not hesitate to speak out in tones 
distinct enough to put all on their guard; and they will give all the 
more generously when they know that their gifts are expended eco- 
nomically, and made to accomplish the most good possible. 

And this work of God has elements in it to commend it to the love, 
the prayers and gifts of God’s people under any and all drawbacks that 
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imperfect human agents can ever bring upon it. No mistakes made, 
either bythe missionaries in the mission fields or by the boards and 
officers in their conduct and supervision of the work, can ever be suf- 
fered to quench or abate the interest of the true child of God in it. 
Enjoined by Christ on the church, if it is badly performed or man- 
aged, the church herself is responsible. It is her work. If her mis- 
sionaries abroad are not as prudent and efficient as they should be, she 
is to seek and send better ones. If boards and officers are not manag- 
ing wisely, she is to instruct them, and if need be, excuse them, and 


elect those who will carry out her wishes. This responsibility rests - 


on the pastors and the praying men and women of the church, and 
cannot be laid aside. And the sooner these men and women come to 
know more perfectly the details of the work and of its management, 
the better will it be for them and for the work itself. If the inter- 
vening boards could be rendered less opaque, and the supporters of 
the work see more clearly all its details, the chords of interest and 
sympathy would become more vital, and the gain in economy and 
_ efficiency in some of the mission fields would be very great. 

And so it is upon the attention of the church that we press the 
inquiry, “ Shall China be evangelized?” Will the young men and 
women of the church put their hands and their hearts to this work in 
earnest? Will they enlist in it with a purpose to accomplish it ? 
Will those who do not go to it sustain those who will go, with their 
fervent, effectual prayers, and with money for their necessary support? 
Let the immense desolations and the spiritual needs of China press on 
aH Christian hearts. Let the vantage ground already gained, and the 
certainty of large and blessed results from earnest and faithful labor, 
be noted, and the church of Christ be alive to the momentous interests 


at stake, and the solemn responsibility imposed upon her by Christ 
himself. 


[This article was prepared for No. 5 of Vol. II., and has been wait- 
ing for space in our overcrowded pages. Since its preparation, a small 
work of sixty-four pages has been published by Rev. J. T. Gracey, 
embodying some of the same facts. They should be thoughtfully 
studied by every Christian. The tract can be ordered from Mr. 
Gracey, Dansville, N. Y.] 
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Ill.--THE WU SHIH SHAN, OR BLACK STONE HILL CASE. 


_ Tuis is a case of Chinese temple directors at Fuchow vs. the Rev. 
J. R. Wolfe, of the Church Missionary Society. It seems to have 
found its origin in an attack by a Chinese mob on the mission, which 
resulted in the destruction of mission property and appeal for aid and 
protection, on the part of the mission, to the British consul. There- 


upon the temple directors, last April, brought a suit in the British 


Consular Court, asking the ejectment of Mr. Wolfe from the ground 
already occupied some 30 years by the mission, on the plea of en- 
croachments on their temple grounds. ‘The case was argued for nine 
days, and Rev. F. Ohlinger, of the American M. E. Mission, wrote of 
it, July 12th, as follows, viz. : 


“The decision of the Wu Shih Shan case * * ~* was read on the 18th inst, 
[Does Mr. O. mean 18th ult.?] The character of Mr. Wolfe was fully vindicated, 
but the mission holds the property only during Mr. W.’s natural life, or three months 
after said directors shall have given notice that they need the property in question . 
for temple purposes. This is a severe blow for the mission. They consider the 
location next to invaluable; improvements on premises, about $20,000—no remuner- 
ation. The enemies of missions are exultant. Our own (Methodist Episcopal) 
native Christians remain quiet and hopeful. No one can tell the full effect of this 
at present. It may be the signal for persecution at many points in the interior. The 
Lord reigneth!” 


On this the missionary editor of the Northern Christian Advocate 
comments as follows: 


“Tf this mission has been too haughty, and the majesty of law or equity has been 
maintained, and British courts have decided against British subjects in favor of 
Chinese, it is just possible that the courageous sort of justice and impartiality, or 
partiality, may make a very favorable impression on the Chinese mind, as such ad- 
verse decisions have often done in India. In fact, the less missions have to do with 
government protection, and even legal proceedings, as a rule, the sooner they will 
gain the kind of influence they desire over the heathen. There are times and cir- 
cumstances which positively demand legal proceedings and government protection» 
but the short road to success is by having as little of this as possible. As to property 
of missionary societies in nearly all foreign countries, we called attention, only a few 
issues ago, to the fact that it was held by a very uncertain tenure in nearly all cases. 

‘We do not see that the grievance of its defeat exactly excuses the Church Mis- 
sion for violation of mission comity by going into our best-occupied field and build- 
a chapel for a class of native Christians whom our mission has not esteemed worthy 
of its fellowship.” 
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Beginning with the last paragraph of this comment, we do not un- 
derstand what ground there is for complaining of any “ violation of 
mission comity” here. Fuchow is said to be a city having in its 
limits and suburbs more than 1,000,000 of people, and all such sea- 
ports and large cities have long been regarded as common ground for 
all missionary societies. 

As to the tenure of property in mission fields abroad, our long 
experience in India would lead us to relegate all uncertainty and 
doubt to existing authorities. Title and tenure are good enough, but 
magistrates, both native and foreign, have special facilities for inter- 
preting documents and enforcing decisions according to their own 
views and caprices. But the question of most importance here, in our 
view of the case, is, is it wise for mission boards and societies to invest 
so large funds in churches, houses and lands, as they have hitherto 
invested? ‘Take for instance $10,000 invested in one case, in school 
premises and building, by one of our mission boards, some years ago 
in India. Once purchased it must be fitted for use and kept in repair; 
and for this the additional amount expended has probably been fully 
$10,000 more. It has accomplished good by teaching European and 
Eurasian children, but its location and management are such, that if we 
are rightly informed, no Hindu child has come under instruction in it. 
The question of such investment of funds is one that should be more 
thoughtfully considered. So, too, all expenditure for school-houses, 
chapels and churches. Should not these buildings be the property of 
native Christians, and churches be owned, repaired and cared for by © 

them, and all sums expended on them by mission boards be grants-in- 
_ aid, either gifts outright or to be returned in due time ? 

And as to houses for missionaries, should not these be left wholly to 
the choice and management of indjvidual missionaries, their allowances 
from the boards being graded with the understanding that each pro- 
vide for himself, and the board have no expense or care for their 
houses? We cannot accept past usage as permanently fixed on these 
points. Involved in these questions are issues of great importance, 
and we believe the time is at hand when they must be re-examined, 
and a policy be adopted which will be more economical and involve 
far less legislation and management by the boards and officers in 
Christendom. 

As to the decision of this British Consular Court in this Black Stone 
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Hill case, we wish we could feel more confidence in it. We can only 
wait further developments. To what analogous decisions in India the 
editor of the Northern alludes we know not. We have known several 
decisions by British magistrates in India against Christians, with man- 
ifest partiality for the Hindus; but in every case which memory now 
recalls, they involved great injustice to the Christian party, and 
brought no good to the Hindu party. A British magistrate decided 
against Shripat Sheshadri—the brother of Rev. Narayan Sheshadri— 
forced him back into the power of his heathen father and friends, after 
Shripat had asked baptism and broken caste, and sought refuge with 
Dr. Wilson, the Scotch missionary in Bombay. ‘The result was a 
triumph to the Hindus, and that British magistrate won unlimited 
praise from the Hindus; though we believe every intelligent and 
thoughtful Hindu, dispassionate enough to weigh the true merits of 
the case, at heart despised that magistrate for so perverting justice to — 
pander to their prejudices. And what was the ultimate gain to that 
father, the son, Shripat, or the rest of the Hindus? After two or three 
years’ wandering with him in weary and costly pilgrimages to different 
celebrated idol shrines all over India, making costly offerings to the 
gods and Brahmans, the father, after consuming his property in such 
travels, offerings and feasts to the Brahmans, found all efforts to get 
Shripat restored to caste fruitless, the poor young man’s moral feelings 
and spiritual susceptibilties were blunted and deadened, seared as with 
a hot iron, and when we last saw him he was neither Christian nor 
Brahman, but ostracised, gloomy and dejected. 

A British magistrate reversed the decision of the Sudder Ameen in 
case of the Christian Brahman, Narayan, at Ahmednuggur, throwing 
back his two sons into the keeping and control of the heathen mother ; 
but the injustice and inhumanity of the decision was manifest to all 
thoughtful minds, Hindu or Christian, and a final appeal to the 
Supreme Court not only resulted in a decision ordering the sons to be 
restored to their father, but proved a potent factor in the influences 
and agencies which culminated in the legislative act of 1852, known as 
the lex loci, forbidding that any subject of the British India Govern- 
ment be made to suffer in his civil rights on account of his religion or 
change of religion. ‘There have been other decisions by British mag- 
istrates in India, showing decided partiality for the Hindus, and for 
the moment rendering the magistrate immensely popular with the 
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them; and yet we believe the British officers in India, who have 


_most thoroughly and universally commanded the respect and confi--— 


dence of the people, have been such men as the Lawrences and Her- 
bert Edwardeses, whose characters shone with the golden lustre of truth 
and Christian integrity ; who, under God, gave a Christian Sabbath 
and Christian morality to the Punjab, and taught the people to 
respect Christianity by respecting it and practicing it themselves. In 
governing foreign idolators Christian rulers will find it hard to com- 
mit a more needless and self-stultifying blunder than to pander to 
idolatrous and degrading rites and prejudices; and this blunder 
reaches its climax when such rulers virtually deny or cast off their 
own faith, and use their influence, their personal gifts and the funds 
of the state to support temples, idol gods, and their degrading worship. 
How much of all this applies to the recent decision of the British Con- 
sular Court in Fuh-chow we know not, and as before intimated, we 
wait further developments and more definite knowledge. 

Early in July last there were such indications of violence against 
the C. M.S. Christians in the Great Valley, that on baptizing fresh 
converts, the Rev. A. Elwin said to them: “ You will probably be 
persecuted ; what will you do then?” ‘Two of them at once bent their 
heads, drew their hands across their necks and said, “‘ We will die for 
Christ.” In one locality the converts were threatened with expulsion, 
in another they were told their houses should be pulled down. 

In proof that our doubts of the absolute equity, much more of the 
infallibility, of such British Consular Courts in the East, do them no 
injustice, our readers are referred to the recent decision of the British 
Court in Japan, refusing to punish an English merchant known to 
have smuggled opium into Yokohama, in direct violation of explicit 
treaty stipulations, on the paltry and unworthy ruling by the British 
judge that “probably the treaty meant opium prepared for smoking, 
not opium from which smoking articles may be prepared.” 

Since the above was in manuscript we have received confirmation of 
the adverse decision of the Consular Court in Fuh-Chow, and sufficient 
confirmation, also, that our apprehensions were correct, and the decision 
was improper, and unjust to the mission. The plan of the college 
destroyed had been submitted to the British Consul before its erection, 
and his written approval was given. No objection was made by any 
one during its erection. One Lin Ying Lin, a notorious anti-foreigner, 
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from Canton, incited the people to destroy it. The mission had had 


_the ground 30 years, held it by perpetual lease, and so -confident.. 


are they of their rights, that an appeal will probably be made to the 
Privy Council. 

The above having been crowded out of our last number, we now 
have later, and, we must confess, unwelcome, news of the final issue 
in this case. The missionaries of the C. M.S. on the ground, Rev. 
Messrs. Stewart, Lloyd and Taylor, ‘‘ In the interest of peace, and in 
deference to the wishes of the British authorities in China, have 
accepted an arrangement which obviates the necessity for an appeal.” 
This arrangement, in our view of the case, is an unworthy concession 
to subordinate British authorities requiring the mission to yield to the 
unreasonable demands of a Chinese mob, after that mob had assailed 
them and destroyed their property. The‘ mission had been in quiet 
possession of the hill some 30 years, under a regular lease conceded by 
usage to be perpetual so long as the annual rent is promptly paid ; and 
had erected costly buildings upon it. A notorious character from 
Canton comes and incites the people to assault the mission and tear 
down the buildings. ‘The mission very properly appeals to H. B. M. 
Consul for protection. The mandarins hasten to bring a counter- 
suit in the British Consular Court to eject the missionaries from the 
property, and on charges that are not sustained, for the court disallows 
these charges, and yet rules that the mandarins can reclaim the land 
and eject the mission on three months’ notice—a scheme for relieving 
this British Consular Court from the responsibility of a decision 
directly and absolutely in favor of the Chinese mob and against 
unoffending missionaries, which reminds one of the plan resorted to in 
India for relieving the British India government from the reproach of 
the immense direct money payments to the thousands of Hindu gods 
and temples. ‘To relieve itself from the odium of these annual pay- 
ments, the government placed in the hands of the temple priests and 
proprietors, lands enough to bring them an annual revenue equal or 
exceeding the previous annual payments—“ Sinning in a lump enough 
for a lifetime ;” and, forsooth, nearly all Christendom which was man- 
fully crying-out against the shame of those annual money payments to 
the Hindu gods, becomes as quiet asa lamb, and no longer holds the 
government responsible for this support of idolatry, now rendered 
more fixed and permanent than it was before. Much of the same com- 
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. plexion is the decision of this British Consular Court in the case 1] 
before us:..As if hesitating to outragé.Christendom: by condemning. 
the missionaries directly, and as directly justifying a Chinese mob for 
its acts of violence and destruction of mission property, it justifies the 
missionaries, but declares the mandarins may amerce them by the loss 
of property destroyed, and may, on three months’ notice, eject them 
from the premises occupied 30 years. The court acquits the mission- 
aries of any fault or blame-in the case, but authorizes the mandarins 
to oust them in three months; and they do it. 

True, Mr. Consul Sinclair offers to let the mission the “ telegraph 
house and grounds in the foreign settlement at Nantai,” for rent, but 
how can this be regarded as any compensation for the loss of such an 
eligible site, with buildings upon it costing some $20,000, especially 
when it involves the legal ejectment of the mission from the native 
city and restriction to the foreign settlement? We must confess our- 
selves amazed that the missionaries could have been brought to consent 
to this arrangement. Had the charge of the mandarins proved true, 
that the missionaries had encroached on temple grounds beyond the 
limits of their lease, the case would have been damaged thereby, and 
the finding of the court had some justification. But the court disal- 
lowed the charge and justified the missionaries—hence the arrant injus- 
tice of authorizing the mandarins to deprive them of their mission 
site and property, and of giving such an absolute triumph to a Chinese 
mob over unoffending missionaries. 

The more we study this case the more profoundly are we impressed 
with the mistake of the missionaries in consenting to this arrangement. 
The C. M. Intelligencer and Record is right in saying: 

“The issue is not only most unjust to the society, but iaconvenient to the mission- 
aries, and may, we fear, have a bad effect on the popular mind, especially in the 


interior, where little will be known beyond the mere fact that the mission no longer 
occupies the commanding premises that have belonged to it for thirty years.” _ 


Yes, more will be known. ‘The interested mandarins will take 
special pains to make it known in the Great Valley and as far interior 
as possible, that they have driven the mission entirely out of Fuh- 
chow into the foreign settlement, and that they did it, too, after its 
occupancy of 30 years; and still more, that they did it by a ruling of 
the British Consular Court itself. Will the mandarins, or the people, 
regard this a small triumph? Will not every mission and every 
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native Christian within the knowledge or influence of this case suffer 


fon it 


Let us not be nadahbenl as overlooking or underestimating the true 
nobility and magnanimity of not pressing one’s rights to the full 
extent possible when they are duly recognized, and there is power to 
press them. There is wisdom, too, in submitting gracefully and cheer- 
fully to the severest injustice inflicted on helpless victims by heathen 
rulers. Had the decision in this case been rendered by Chinese officials 
in a purely Chinese court, the course of action proper for the mission- 
aries might have been very different. But the court was a British 
court, representing in its official and judicial action, the government of 
a Christian nation—the nation of which the missionaries themselves 
were subjects. To suffer such losses and disabilities at the hands of 
such a court, is a very different thing from suffering at the hands of a 
heathen court. And a consideration of no small weight just here is, 
that when the shame of this unjust decision of the Consular Court is 
brought to the notice of the higher officers of the British government 
they have only to say, why didn’t the missionaries appeal? And 
probably they will say it with a feeling at heart, and the feeling will 
extend very widely, too, that the missionaries must have known their 
cause was a bad one or they would surely have appealed. We hesitate 
not to express our conviction that the mistake of the missionaries in 
not carrying up their appeal, was one of no ordinary magnitude. The 
C. M.S., in our view, would have been justified in setting aside the 
consent of their missionaries to the Consular arrangement, and in 
ordering the appeal to be carried up, in a case where the interests of 
the society and its work in China are so largely involved. If such 
injustice is to be borne, the responsibility of inflicting it should rest, 
not on a petty Conselar Court, but on the highest authorities of the 
British nation. 


IV.--GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
ANCE AT BASLE. 


Tus conference of “Christians of all nations,” held at Basle 
August 31st to September 7th, proved to be a meeting of very great 
interest, the influence of which cannot fail to extend to every part of 
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the world. The subjects were well chosen and their discussions 


marked with the first. order of ability; but the question of special _ 


interest, from our standpoint, was that of foreign missions. In speak- 
ing of missions to the Jews the fact was stated that the various socie- 
ties and churches are sustaining 220 missionaries expressly to the 
Jews, and that the work is hopefully progressing among them. Five 
were recently baptized in London. 

Professor Christlieb, D. D., of Bonn, introduced the general sub- 
ject of “ Missions to the Heathen,” by forcibly contrasting their status 
eighty years ago and at the present time—a contrast of almost no 
effort, with the present seventy missionary societies of Europe and 
America, and the grand and blessed results already achieved. Speak- 
ing of the present income of the various foreign missionary organiza- 
tions, Prof. Christlieb reckoned the sum total at $6,250,000—“ four 
or five times as much as the Roman Catholic Church at the present 
time expended on her missions.” But notwithstanding all that is 
bright and encouraging, the “ darker aspects” of foreign mission work 
were not left out of view. Among these were specified the sad fact 
that whole tribes have been suffered to become extinct, with no knowl- 


edge of the Gospel, that rationalism has come in to chill and check the 


enterprise, and worse than all else, “the great zeal which fired the 
early missionary movement has died out. * * And consequently, 
the young men offering themselves for missionary service had dimin- 
ished in numbers, and the contributions had become less also.” This 
was stated with an eye to Germany and the continental churches, 
doubtless ; and yet our readers are aware that this REVIEW, from the 
first, has given free expression to the conviction that the vital elements 
absolutely necessary to the successful prosecution of foreign missions 
have been for years suffering abatement, and that in all the agents and 
workers at home and abroad, as also in all the churches of Christen- 
dom, there must be brought into exercise more of the spirit and prac- 
tice of true Christian self-denial and consecration of person and prop- 


erty, from pure love to Christ and the souls of the heathen, or this ~ 


work cannot be prosecuted to a successful issue in the world’s evan- 
gelization. 

Rev. Mr. Arthur (London,) indulged in a cheering review of fields 
and peoples already won to Christ by foreign missions. And the Rev. 
Dr. Murray Mitchell (Hon. Secretary of the Scotch Free Church Mis- 
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sions, after many years of most efficient service in India,) began his 
able address by saying that if asked what was being done among the 
heathen, he should reply, “ Next to nothing,” and “A great deal,” 
meaning that compared to the magnitude of the work and the ability 
of the church, all her giving and all her efforts had been meagre and 
puny in the extreme; while the blessing of God upon them, and the 
results already secured, were great and marvelous, well fitted both to 
rebuke the little zeal and faith of the church in the past, and to inspire 
self-sacrifice and consecration, giving and effort in ever-increasing 
measure, till the whole world shall be evangelized. 

Dr. Déllinger, in the course of his stirring address, expressed his 
belief that “the progress among the Karens of Burma had exceeded 
that of any other mission.” There is certainly a chapter here in the 
history of Christian missions, beginning with young Judson, while a 
skeptical, unconverted student, and tracing God’s working in him and 
by him and his associates to the present time, a chapter which every 
young man entering the ministry ought thoroughly to study. 

The two points of special interest on which the alliance took action 
are, the restriction of Christian liberty in Austria, and the terrible 
reproach to England of enforcing the’ opium trade in China. It was 
voted to seek redress from the Austrian government through a depu- 
tation to be sent; and the able resolution on the “ opium traffic con- 
cludes as follows, viz. : 

“This conference feels constrained to place on record its conviction that a change 
in the policy of England as regards this traffic is urgently necessary, and it instrucis 
its President to bring this resolution to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India.” 

The action of the conference in both these cases should be regarded 
with the livliest interest and sympathy, and followed with most earn- 
est prayers by all God’s people. 

Pertinent to the above action of the Evangelical Alliance, it may be 
said, the deputation appointed, in due time waited on the Emperor of 
Austria, and received pleasant assurances of attention and redress on 
the points presented, and yet the latest advices are of fresh acts of 
interference and fines for attending Protestant services. Great Britain, 
we fear, is not likely to forego a revenue of $40,000,000 on her opium 
traffic in China while prosecuting such a strife in Afghanistan. 

It is noticeable that Dr. Christlieb, in his address quoted above, 
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estimates the foreign missionary societies of Christendom at 70, and 


_their income at $6,250,000. The Christian press abounds in con- 


flicting statements on such points. One statement before our eye at 
this writing says : : 

“To-day 160 missionary societies of Protestant Christendom have 2,500 mission- 
aries in the various fields, with 20,000 native laborers, and probably 700,000 com- 
municants,” &c. 

The same authority makes their annual income “nearly, if not 
quite, $7,000,000.” There are more than 70 of these societies, but to 
make out 160, small organizations, whose work and results are scarcely 
perceptible, are of course counted. One object kept patiently and con- 
stantly in view in this periodical, is to carefully test all these general 
statements, not by opposing them to each other so much as by collect- 
ing the reliable facts and figures of each organization, and so class- 
ifying and placing them on record that in due time we may have 
statistics which cannot be impeached. We have already secured such 
facts and figures for some 30 of our American foreign missionary 
organizations, and this effort will continue, however great the labor 
involved. 


V.--MISSIONS IN EASTERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


THE earliest Protestant mission in Eastern-Central Africa, south of Abyssinia, 
of which we have any knowledge, is that of the Church Missionary Society, 
(C. M.S.) begun at Mombasa in 1844. 

There is a touching story of one of the first missionaries sent to this station, 
that while on an island near by, before reaching the continent where it was 
proposed to plant the mission, the wife sickened and died—that in dying, her. 
last special request was, that she might be carried over to the continent and 
buried near the proposed mission site. The singularity of the request so 
affected the husband that, even in the extremity of his grief, he could not 
repress his wish to know why; and the last faint and faltering accents of the 
dying woman were: ‘‘ That they may know how much I loved them;”’ show- 
ing how intensely her thoughts centered on the people for whom she hoped to 
live and labor, but for whom now she could only give her life. We have been 
told that her dying wish was regarded, that she was buried near the mission 
station, the Africans learned the story, and have been knovw™ to point to the 
grave and say, ‘‘ There lies the woman who loved us.”’ 
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The well-known missionaries, Krapf and Rebmann, were long-time, earnest 
and valuable laborers in this mission, and Sir T. Fowell Buxton very properly 
attributes to them the information and leading influences which led to the sub- 
sequent explorations and grand discoveries in Africa. Near Mombasa is Fre- 
retown, the station established more especially for the collection and training 
of freed slaves, and another station called Kissolotuni. At these later stations 
the industrial element is prominent, but the moral and spiritual results also 
most encouraging. Not far from this C. M. S. mission is Azbe, where the 
United Free Methodists of England established a mission about 1860. Their 
first missionary was the Rev. Thomas Wakefield. With untiring zeal and 
devotion this brother has shown the grace of continuance in well doing. Three 
times he was left entirely alone by the death of his wife and associates ; but the 
mission has become well established and is latterly being much prospered. 
The industrial elment is present here also, and the church, at our last accounts, 
numbered some 40 communicants, with a large band of probationers. 

The next mission near the coast is that founded by graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham and Dublin, and hence called the Universities’ Mission. 
The site first selected by this mission was the highlands of the Shire river, not 
far from Lake Nyassa. But the ravages of the slave trade, famine and sick- 
ness, led the mission, after the sad death of Bishop Mackenzie, to transfer its. 
chief station to Zanzibar. This mission was begun in 1860, and its original site 
was abandoned in 1864. Under Bishop Steere it is still ably conducted and 
doing efficient work, especially in preparing educational and Christian litera- 
ture and training African youth. It has out-stations at Magila and Masasi, two 
or three days’ travel inland from Zanzibar. 

Evangeiuzing on Lake Nyassa—Begun in May, 1875.—All reports from the 
mission of the Scotch Free Church are cheering. Dr. Laws reports “‘ the send- 
ing in of not a few boys who, not five years ago, would have become the vic- 
tims of the slave trade.’’ This trade the mission seems to have effectually 
stopped. The missionaries are mastering the language, and translating into it 
portions of the Gospel and Acts, preaching Christ to chiefs and people. 

_ The central station of this mission is Lzvingstonia. It is a matter of interest 
that two lady workers are already in this mission, and no complaints of the 
climate reach us. | 

Blantyre—1875.—This is the first station of the established church of Scot- 
land. Both of these Scotch missions are managed largely by lay-workers. 
Rev. and Mrs. McDonald went to Blantyre some two years ago, after the lay- 
men who were first sent had been sometime working alone. This mission has 
been planning for a new station, and felt it desirable to examine Mount Zomba 
for this purpose. Among the latest advices from the mission is a report of an 
exploring tour to this point by Brother McDonald. For this we are indebted 
to the Monthly Record, of his church, and extract such items as may give our 
readers some idea of the present status of the work, as well as some idea of the 
country and of the number and character of the people. The journey was 
made mostly in August. Taking with them tools for house building, and a 
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month’s provisions, the party started July 30th. Early in the journey, on pass- 
ing ‘‘the Shoulder of Delandi,”” Mr, McDonald writes, ‘‘ Our progress was quite 
an ovation. The people came running from their villages to salute us.’’ From 
their camping-ground, on the side of Cherazulo, he speaks of a view com- 
manding ‘‘many villages with many inhabitants.’’ After we had rested two 
hours we resumed our journey, which now lay through a valley at the foot of 
Cherazulo, a most fertile spot, with a few streams and very large trees, and 
more or less under cultivation.’’ Of the next day’s travel he writes: 


‘* At 11:20 we came to the Namasi, the largest stream we had yet crossed. 
The road is uniformly level, as if nature had meant it for a railway. On the 


sides, here and there, are rocky heights, rising about 150 feet above the plains, © 


1:50 brings us to another large stream. After 3 Pp. M. the descertt is gradual, 
almost imperceptible, till we are just at the foot of Zomba, at 5:30. There is a 
large stream here also. Down here are some as beautiful sites for villages as 
could well be conceived. The inhabitants are numerous and intelligent. They 
have had much intercourse with the coast, which they can reach in about seven 
days.” 

Of a visit to the chief, Chemlumbe, he writes : 

‘‘ He wished us to stay and rest three days before doing anything else. This 
is an example of some of the more lazy habits of the country. But there are 
some things in human nature quite as strong as traditional habits, and by the 
offer of two shirts we procured a guide, and by 12 o'clock we stood on the top 
of Zomba. Once on the top we went round the whole, both of the side towards 
Blantyre and the side towards the lake. * * * By the time we got to the 
farthest end it was dark. We were not sure whether to sleep on the hill or 
press onwards in the moonlight. Our guide had left us because we were going 
too far in the direction of a hostile chief called Malenia. Ultimately we resolved 
to press on. We were very tired and had had nothing to eat since morning. 
We were anxious also to take the shortest way. It so happened, however, that 
the men with us did not take the same view of the shortest way as we did. We 
had not gone fifteen minutes when Buchanan, who was leading, declared he 
did not think it would be an easy descent, and in fifteen minutes more we were 
in a perfect ‘fix.’ At one point it seemed to be quite impossible to go down, 
and it was about equally impossible to go back; for in our progress to this, we 
had been as often falling as walking erect. 

‘‘At this point we kept struggling about two hours. Sometimes we thought 
of lying down till the moon came round; and another time we were proceeding 
to take off our clothing to serve as a kind of rope by which we might project 
ourselves to a certain tree. We can’t be too thankful that this last plan was 
abandoned, as we should have reached the tree only to be precipitated down 
hundreds of feet of perpendicular rock. The want of food, and the exercise of 
the day, had made us exceedingly weak ; we could hardly speak, But we did 
not lose our trust in God; and it gave us comfort to think we were not forgotten 
by many praying people at home. Ina short time we found a less dangerous 
path, and about midnight reached a stream. 
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‘The top of Zomba is one great basin, the edges of which are about 500 feet 


~ above the middle. In the middle-of this basin flows a large stream, and we 


had come to the conclusion that it must be along this stream we should find 
the best site. A few draughts of the beautiful water made up for the want of 
food; and in a short time we began to try to wade downwards, as having thus 
the easiest passage to the foot of the mountain. The stream was clear, but 
filled at intervals by stones measuring about five feet every way, One or two 
falls in the stream convinced us that the mountain must be our abode all night. 
We found a level stone, and a few logs to which we set fire. One was tosleep, 
the other to watch and scare the wild beasts. I was constituted watchman, as 
I wished Buchanan to bring round the carriers next day. In the morning we 
were as fresh as could have been expected, and once more began the descent. 
We now found we had reason to be thankful for not having tried more in the 
night. Further down we found both timber and bamboos more plentiful than 
at Blantyre. Having started at six, we reached a native village, Kalambuka, 
about eight, when our knowledge of the language at once recommended us to 
the people.”’ 


Of Malemias, another chief, Mr. M’D. says: 


‘‘The most noble-looking chief I have yet seen, except, perhaps, Kabunga. 
He gave us all we wanted, and wished us to come back and see him again, 
when he promises to take us to the lake.”’ 


Three or four days later they fixed on a site, of which Mr. M’D. writes: 


‘‘ Began to clear for a house. Buchanan is satisfied with the soil. We have 
plenty of wood and water. Wecould drive three large mills with the enormous 
stream. The elevation is great; in fact, 1 have some objection to the steep 
descent, but it gives us security. Plenty of people are in our neighborhood, 
some living about as far up as ourselves.”’ 


In these brief extracts we have the missionary’s view of the country and peo- 
ple, and of the more regular station work of the mission, Mr. M’Donald writes, 
Sept. 29th, after returning to Blantyre, viz.: | 


‘‘The wish you formerly expressed, that Chipitula and Maseo, and some of 
the Makalolo chiefs, might send their sons to school, has now been realized. 
Maseo has come up on a visit, and has brought up the young chiefs with a view 
of leaving them at school. The school roll at Blantyre stands now at 95; and 
as at Zomba we have 40 more; we have no reason to be discouraged with our 
schools.”’ 


Also, Mr. Henderson, who joined the mission more recently, writes : 
“It is most gratifying to see the progress that has been made within the last 
two years, and to be able to get up to the station from the river by a good road.”’ 


We congratulate our Scotch brethren of both branches of the church on the 
favorable beginning of mission work both at Livingstonia and Blantyre. 


The L. M. S. Mission at Ujiji—Lake Tanganika—Sent out in 1876.—We 
have briefly spoken of this mission of the Loudon Missionary Society in previ- 
ous numbers of this REVIEW, of its early projection, of the long and tedious 
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journey of the first missionaries sent out, on the march from the coast to Ujjiji, 


__of-the death of Mr. Thomson soon after his arrival at the lake, as also of Mr. ~ ~ 


Dodgshun ; and of Dr. Mullen’s attempt to lead another missionary party to 
the lake, and of his death near Mpwapwa last July. 

After Dr. Mullen’s burial at Mpwapwa, his party, Messrs. Griffith and 
Soutbon, consulting with Dr. Baxter of the C. M. S., decided to take a more 
northerly route than that on which Mr. Penrose was killed, and Dr. Southon’'s 
reports of their journey by this route are full of interest and show that they 
encountered little difficulty. He speaks of ‘‘a long stretch of wooded and 
beautiful country.”’ He reports favorably of the inhabitants generally as ‘“‘a 
simple, pastoral people ;’’ says: 


‘We have admitted them to our tents at all times and in any numbers; they 
are curious and superstitious, but withal, of a far higher order than the coast 
tribes as far as Mpwapwa. Many of them have very intellectual and classical- 
looking faces; some of the men are really handsome in figure, while the 
women are, many of them, pretty and intelligent. The houses—or rather, 
habitations—of these people are all of them of the tembe style, and really good, 
substantial dwellings, some of them being as large as one hundred feet square.”’ 


Of the very many kinds of ornaments worn, Dr. S. says: ‘‘ Some of them 
are not inelegant, and all display a large amount of mechanical ingenuity.”’ 
He mentions getting a broken iron bedstead repaired by a native blacksmith, 
and that he ‘‘ did it very creditably indeed.”’ 

_ As bearing somewhat on a recent suggestion in a previous number of this 
REVIEW in regard to the unwisdom of large and costly missionary equipments, 
and the unvarying propriety, and, indeed, positive duty, of missionaries every- 
where and always making their true character known, we quote the following : 


‘‘T have always gone on the principle of fully explaining our object and 
position, and demanding for the white man a different standing to that of the 
Arab or Wanyamwezitrader. It has had the desired effect; for I have heard 
a Mgogo chief say, ‘how can I charge the Musunga a heavy hongo; he is not 
a trader, and has only sufficient cloths to pay for food? He says he is my 
friend, and glad to see me; the Arabs never say that,’ &c. In one or two 
places, where the debasing influence of excessive pombe drinking has been at 
work, I have had a little trouble with the chief, but never really any serious 
difficulty.” 


Surely this experience is worthy of serious consideration, especially in view 
of the repeated and bloody attacks on other missionary parties in Central 
Africa. With such experience, we do not wonder to find Dr. Southon proposing 
intermediate missions among the people. From one camp in Ugogo, he writes : 


‘Within a radius of ten miles from where I am now writing, the people may 
be numbered by thousands, and, having immense flocks and herds, are not in 
the impoverished condition of the coast tribes. We are more than Ioo miles 
from Mpwapwa, and I think a suitable place might be found in this vicinity, if 
thought desirable, to establish a mission station in this part of Ugogo. All the 
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_ chiefs I have talked with on the subject were exceedingly pleased with the idea, 
and expressed their willingness to aid as far as in their power.” 


If we mistake not we see in the following sentence one reason why Dr. 
Southon and Mr. Griffith found such pleasant people in Central Africa. Bear- 
ing in mind that “‘good masters make good servants,” and ‘“‘ kindness begets. 
kindness,” the statement requires no explanation. Dr. Southon writes: 


“The loads are satisfactory to the men, who are cheerful, happy and con- 
tented. Grumbling is rarely heard, guarreling, never, and, above all, their 
eager willingness to help us in our journeyings, either by making long marches, 
carrying heavy loads, or doing the somewhat arduous work whith, camp life 
always entails, have won for them a place in my heart which is something be- 
yond respect and admiration. * * * Of the chiefs I will only say, words 
will not convey the praise I would bestow upon them.” 


Such feelings as are here indicated cannot exist in any heart without reveal-. 
ing themselves to those near by; and no more certainly does a summer sun 
melt ice exposed to its rays than do such feelings influence those within their 
reach. Happy and useful the missionaries who best understand and put in 
practice this philosophy of grace and sympathy. On reaching the capital of | 
the notorious chief, Mirambo, who had plundered the previous missionary 
party passing that way, Dr. Southon describes him laconically as follows: 


‘My first impressions of Mirambo were decidedly of an unpleasant nature. 
He appeared simply a bandit chief; and as he stood surrounded by his fierce- 
looking men, clad for the most part in stolen goods, and all excited as if with 
wine, I did not have so great respect for him as I hoped I should. * * 
There is a large mixture of ‘don’t care’ about him, and a reckless look which 
tells of a life of continuous daring and ever-changing fortune,” 


And yet Dr. Southon had been but a little while with this bandit chief before 
Mirambo asked him to cut a tumor from his arm, and after performing the sur- 
gical operation he had serious religious conversations with him, read Scripture 
lessons in Kiswahili, ‘‘ which were not only listened to with the deepest inter- 
est, but many intelligent and thoughtful questions were asked.”’ This was in 
presence of the chief’s followers; and Dr. S. adds: 


‘‘As I watched numerous faces light up with surprise, wonder and admira- 
tion, as the light of the Gospel was being held up to their view, I thought, 
‘surely, surely the Spirit of God is here working, and the good seed is falling 
into fertile soil.’ There was no apathy, no distrust, no doubt. * * They 
drank it in as a thirsty ox drinks water.”’ 


This chief, Marambo, had plundered and appropriated the stores of the pre- 
vious missionary party of this same society, and some of his men were wearing 
shirts and coats from the plundered goods when Dr. S. arrived. But the mis- 
sionaries frankly and boldly asked him about the stores, and the fourth day 
after their arrival the chief sent for Dr. Southon, showed him the remaining 
goods stored in a long, low building, told him he believed, when he took them, 
that they belonged to Broyon, a Frenchman, who was in company with the 
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missionary party plundered, and now voluntarily restored the remaining goods 


_to Dr. S., and gave him 50 men to carry them on with him; invited -himto  —__- 


come back from Ujjiji, offering to build him a house and hospital both, and 
furnish them, and feed the patients. 

Mirambo’s capital, Urambo, is described as nearly half a mile square, with a 
population of some 15,000, and many villages of greater or less magnitude, 
near by, teeming with people. 

_ After the death of Rev. Mr. Thomson, at Ujiji, and Mr. Dodgshun, still later 
(in April last), Messrs. Hoar and Hutley were the only surviving missionaries at 
the lake, and letters from them failing, their friends in England and the Direct- 
ors of the L. M. Society became exceedingly anxious about them. But these 
reports of the rapid and favorable progress of Messrs. Southon and Griffith, give 
measurable assurance that they must have reached the lake and joined them, 
in September or October, at farthest. 

Since writing the above, we have received information that Messrs. Southon 
and Griffith reached Ujiji September 23d, 1879, and found Messrs, Hoar and 
Hutley in good health, prosecuting the work of the mission with good heart 
and hope. A few brief extracts from Mr. Hoar’s latest letters, give some idea 
of the country and the people, and the prospects of the mission. He writes: 


‘Food continues cheap and plentiful. * * We havea good plot of sweet 
potatoes, The vegetable called nyumbo, mentioned by Livingstone as being 
very wholesome, is now procurable in the market; we find them very good, 
and much like potatoes. * * Fish, fowls, and goats’ flesh, are plentiful; also, 
eggs and butter.”’ 


He speaks of a voyage of 8 days, on the lake, and another of 28 days, and of 
visiting Ugahha, where he made “good friends with the Sultan and his nephew 
(and successor), and if the Directors are prepared to form another station, * * 
here is is an eligible place. Ugahha, by general consent, is the gateway from 
‘Tanganyika to the West.”’ 


These accounts leave the present prospects of this interesting mission hope- 
ful and cheering. 

The Nyanza Mission of the Church Missionary Soctety, in Uganda—Sent 
Out in 1876.—As our last number went to press, we learned the very serious 
change in the feelings and conduct of King Mtesa towards this mission, brought 
about by the influence of the Arabs and of Jesuit priests. Those who would 
have a full history of the case, we commend to the Church Misstonary Intell- 
genccer and Record of December last. We can here give only a few salient 
points, but enough, perhaps, for a satisfactory view of the situation. 

Our readers will bear in mind that, on learning of the murder of Lt. Smith 
and Mr. O'Neill, by Lukongeh, the chief of Ukerewe, the Directors of the C. 
M. S. at once resolved to reinforce the mission, and soon started two parties 
of missionaries, one by Zanzibar and Mpwapwa, the other by the Nile route. 
Meanwhile Rev. C. T. Wilson remained alone at Mtesa’s capital, subject to his 
caprices—he at one time requiring him to remove and live farther away from 
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the palace—till on a journey to Kagei, at the south end of the lake, he met Mr. 


~ Mackay. Then followed the latter's bold-visit_to.Lukongeh, their attempted 


return in the “ Daisy’”’ through the lake, their shipwreck on the western shore, and 
their subsequent return to Mtesa’s capital, Rubaga. Well received and in high 
favor for a time, the King listened to their lectures and preaching with much 
interest and seeming profit—liberating the slaves of his kingdom and prohibit- 
ing the slave trade on pain of death, and seriously cansidering the evils of poly- 
gamy. These reform measures, while greatly encouraging the missionaries, 
were such as would unavoidably rouse all the hostility of the Moslem Arabs, 
and enlist their utmost efforts to counteract the growing influence of the mis- 
sionaries. Their schemes for this purpose are certainly no cause for wonder. 
Whether Messrs. Wilson and Mackay were aware of their danger or foresaw 
the gathering storm, we have no intimation. No appearance of any change in 
Mtesa’s bearing is noted till after the arrival of the first party of new mission- 
aries. The Nile party of missionaries reached Rubaga Feb. 14th, 1879, having 
been about nine months on route from England. On the 15th (next day) they 


were received by Mtesa with great honor. The other party, reduced to two, 


Messrs. Stokes and Coplestone, arrived April 7th, and were well received by the 
King, though two French Jesuits had appeared at Rubaga Feb. 23d, only nine 
days after the arrival of the Nile party, and the changed feelings of Mtesa had. 
become apparent immediately after. On the 7th of March two negroes arrived. 
from the coast with letters to the Arabs, and one in Arabic from the 
British Consul at Zanzibar, Dr. Kirk, to Mtesa. This was read to him by the 
Arabs, and on hearing it he began to accuse the missionaries of being impos- 
ters, and told them the letter they had brought him from Lord Salisbury was a 
forgery. There seems to have been some statement in Dr. Kirk’s letter, as 
interpreted by the Arabs, to the effect that no persons in Uganda had any 
authority from the Queen or Government of England; and this was so con- 


‘strued by the Arabs as to become a ground for Mtesa’s accusation. Whether 


this was some unguarded statement of Dr. Kirk, or the whole letter was a for- 
gery by the Arabs, remains to be ascertained. To describe the situation as 
briefly as possible, the King became so capricious and arbitrary in his treatment 
of the missionaries, so unreasonable in his accusations and demands for gifts, 
that they proposed to leave his kingdom. He refused to let all go, consented 
to let some go, and promised bearers, but failed to send them; insisted on send- 
ing an embassy of chiefs to England; and finally Dr. Felkin left, May 17th, 
with an embassy to Col. Gordon; and on June 14th Rev. Mr. Wilson started 
with four chiefs and their followers for England. The same day Messrs. Stokes. 
and Coplestone started south, having gained the King’s consent, only on condi- 
tion of sending him some of the mission stores still at Kagei, the southern 
extremity of the lake (Nyanza.) Thus it will be seen, of the whole number of 
missionaries (seven), four had left, and three, Messrs. Pearson, Mackay and. 
Litchfield, still remained. This is the situation at the present writing, no later 
intelligence having cometo hand. An estimate of the proportionate influence of 
the Jesuits and of the Arabs may as well be held in abeyance for future devel- 
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opments. Meantime let us bear in mind that the King’s heart is in the hands 
of the Lord, and there is ample ground to hope and pray that the good seed 
already sown in Rubago, and in Mtesa’s mind and heart, may spring up and 
bear abundant fruit to God’s praise. The position of the missionaries in 
Rubaga is critical and trying, but they have already shown much courage and 
devotion and self-sacrifice, and the Lord is with them. 


VI.--WESTERN AFRICA. 


‘ Liberia.—We see it stated that Liberia has become enlarged recently by the 
annexation of the kingdom of Medina. This kingdom is said to abound in 
ivory, cattle, cotton, as also in iron, gold and other minerals, and it brings into 
the republic a population of 500,000; making Liberia more than ever an im- 
portant entrance into the more interior regions of Africa. , 

Bihé is the point regarded by the Am. Board as the most eligible one for its 
new mission in Africa. We notice that the committee of the board have ap- 
pointed the Rev, Henry M. Ladd, of Walton, N. Y., to take charge of an 
exploring party to that region, and Emerson E. Snow, M. D., of the same place, 
to be the doctor of the expedition. Much interest will be felt in all parts of 
Christendom in the progress and results of this expedition, and many prayers 
will be offered for its success. 

Mendi Mission.—Prof. T. N. Chase and Rev. J. E. Smith sailed on deputa- 
tion to this mission Dec. 6th, 1879, the latter to rermain permanently in the 
mission, if such shall be his choice and judgment after seeing it. 

Stanley at the mouth of the Congo.—The latest from Mr. Stanley, under date 
of Sept. 13th, 1879, says: ‘‘ And now I begin another mission seriously and 
deliberately with a grand object in view. I am charged to open, and keep 
open if possible, all such districts and countries as I may explore for the com- 
mercial world. * *. * No violence must be used, and whenever rejected 
the mission must withdraw and seek another field.”’ 

Converts Returned to Heathenism.— The King where Bro. Osgood has gone 
was once a Methodist class-leader, but went back to native practices and habits, 
and has a great many wives. His brother, Thomas Bond, named after Dr. Bond, 
was once a Methodist.” —Miss Sharp, of Monrovia, in Heathen Woman's Friend. 

The lesson from such cases is, (a) increased watchfulness by missionaries in 
receiving and training native converts; (4) more earnest and frequent prayer 
to God, who alone can keep them from falling. Those in Christendom who 
give to this work, should bear these converts and their peculiar circumstances 
of trial and temptation, more constantly on their hearts in prayer, and find, in 
the reports of every such case, a fresh incitement to this duty. 

Missionary Exploration.—The ‘“‘ Henry Venn” (steamer), of the C. M.S.,has 
recently been up Binne river, some 800 miles from the sea, and the party report 
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meeting ‘a fine race of heathen aborigines uncontaminated by the teachers 
of the false prophet,’’ ‘‘a good-sized town every mile along the bank of the 
river for a long distance, thickly populated and well-farmed rich land,’ “a ~ 
most interesting mission field.’’ Mr. Ashcroft writes: ‘‘1 spoke to the Kings at 
many heathen towns, and they were all willing to learn, and to let their people 
and children learn; white man’s book.”’ 


We regret to see from the Congregationa/ist, that Messrs. Ladd and Snow 
decline the undertaking to establish the new African Mission of the A, B. C. 
F. M., upon which they were reported soon to enter. We hope others may be 
found for the expedition without loss of time. | 


The Rev. M. W. Pinkerton, who has just returned from the Zulu Mission of 
the A. B. C. F. M., is offering to leave his family here and enter on the 
pioneer work of the board, either at Bihé or in the interior. Is not his ten 
years’ experience of the African climate and people an important preparation ? 


The very latest from Mr. Stanley is the announcement that he has established 
a Belgian Commercial Station at Congo. We wait the progress of his expedi- 
tion into the interior with much interest. 


_ Cruelties of Heathenism.—‘‘ The French explorer, Count De Seneille, in 
Africa, has just returned to France after an exploration of the river Niger. He 
relates that on reaching Lokodoga he offered the Sultan of that country some 
cotton goods, whereupon His Majesty shouted: ‘I am a great Sultan and nota 
dog! I don’t want your presents; givemeginandrum!’ The Count thought 
he was going to be assassinated, but forced his interpreter to say that he was 
not English, but French; that he had never before been received by such a 
dog, and that he feared neither fire nor poison. This language having sobered 
the Sultan, the Count gave him a bottle of gin, which caused another fit of 
delirium tremens. Further on, in the country of the Mitchis, the Count found 
his travels brought for a time to an abrupt conclusion. However, the King, 
after slaying before him one hundred human victims and examining their 
entrails, declared them favorable, and made the Count a present of twenty 
wives. The one hundred victims were cut up into small pieces, which were 
distributed through the city, and the Count, who dined with the Sultan in the 
evening, was obliged to eat a morsel and to take a draught of human blood. 
Fortunately, he was able to conclude his repast with fruit and palm wine,.”’— 
The Boston Fournal. 


Of the African Inland Mission, trained and sent largely by the ‘‘ East Lon- 
don Institute for Home and Foreign Missions,’’ we do not get as full accounts 
as would be welcome. Our latest advice leaves it, or its advance party, near 
Stanley’s Pool on the Congo, or Livingstone river. It had established one or two 
stations on the way to that point, and feeling: too weak to press forward against 
the wish of hostile nations, they were waiting the coming of Stanley and his 
expedition. 
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VII.--THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


FOR several years there has been manifest a growing interest in foreign mis- 
sions among the students of Princeton Theological Seminary. We look to see 
a marked increase in the number of those offering for this foreign service. 
Meantime, as one outcome of this interest, we welcome the following paper: 


PRINCETON SEMINARY, January, 1880. 
“ To the Students of all Evangelical Seminaries in UL. S. A.: 

DEAR BRETHREN:—As theological students we desire the most efficient 
preparation possible for the Gospel ministry. In seeking to realize this desire, 
the inquiry has been awakened among us as to the importance of assuming an 
attitude of broader intelligence, deeper interest, and more definite conviction 
concerning the work of foreign missions. In our weekly meetings and in pri- 
vate discussions, such questions as the following have been considered, and we 
have been prompted to propose them for a more general discussion, in order to 
secure your counsel and co-operation. 

I. Is the sfirzt of Christianity essentially a missionary spirit; and does the 
lack of a missionary spirit argue a corresponding lack of Christian consecra- 
tion? What do the facts in the past history of the church indicate in this 
regard? 

II. What is the zazfortance of this department of church work as viewed in 
the light of the great commission, apostolic precept and example, the compar- 
ative destitution of the heathen, the magnitude and promising nature of the 
work, and its reflex influence upon the home church? 

III. Place side by side the importance of the work, as above suggested, the 
leadings of Providence in opening the field, the willingness of men to go, and 
the ability of the church, and what must be argued as to her vesfonszbility ? Is 
it true that if the great mass of the heathen to whom the Gospel is accessible, 
perish without it, somebody will be held responsible; if so, who? 

IV. What is the present attitude of the church toward missions? Is there a 
general ignorance on the part of the churches and ministry as to the origin, 
extent, present workings, success and significance of the work; and to what 
extent does this account for the existing apathy and even positive opposition to 
missions? Isthis present condition of affairs at home the great hindrance to 
the progress of the work? | 

V. Why do so many of the home ministers take so little personal interest in 
this work? To what extent is it true that ‘hey have it in their power to arouse 
and sustain a live missionary spirit in the churches, and what personal prepa- 
ration is needed for accomplishing this? 

VI. What significance attaches to the umsettled convictions of theological 
students on the subject? Is anything indicated by the fact that if little or no 
interest is awakened in the mind before entering the ministry, it seldom springs 
up afterwards? If they are fitted and free, usually those who become deeply 
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and intelligently interested in the work, go. Does this argue that an interested 


and unbiased judgment regards this work as specially neglected, as specially | 
promising, or as specially commanded, or all? It is alleged that the church 


does not realize so large results numerically in the foreign field as at home, in 
proportion to the men and means employed. Is this the true way to estimate 
the results of missionary effort, and is our knowledge and true apprehension of 
the work sufficient to meet this and other current cavils? Have we each can- 
didly investigated this whole subject in the light of Mew Testament teaching ? 
Is it not important for a young minister to enter the pastorate with his mission- 
ary policy as well defined as his Sunday-school or prayer-meeting policy ? 
Would not the personal surrender of a large number of men to the work abroad 
be likely to call forth the funds and arouse a more extensive missionary. spirit 
at home? What is the history of great missionary awakenings in this direc- 
tion? In the Presbyterian Church (North,) e. g., about 2% per cent. of the 
ministry are engaged in the foreign work. This is, perhaps, about the average 
in all denominations, It is maintained that this percentage should at least be 
doubled ; if so, how many men now in the seminaries who are free to go would 
be excused from a personal consideration of the question ? 

In view of such principles and facts as above indicated, are we not justified 
in concluding that a genuine misstonary revival ts needed in the church; and 
especially among theological students? How to effect this occurs to us an 
exceedingly important inquiry. We would like to know what measures you 
are adopting to develop an interest in this work, and what are the practical 
results. The methods employed by us are such as the following: our monthly 
concerts are usually conducted by a missionary, with whom we aim to have 
also an informal meeting. We have besides a regular Sabbath evening meet- 
ing, from which we derive much information and spiritual profit. In addition 
to the consideration of such general topics as above indicated, we seek to can- 
vass each particular field by the aid of map and blackboard. The need is felt 
among us, however, of more intelligence, more prayerfulness and more conse- 
cration in this direction. We think you will agree with us in saying that these 
are needs common to us all as theological students. We have thus been led 
to consider the establishment of some permanent system of INTER-SEMINARY 
CORRESPONDENCE on the subject of missions. This, it is thought, would be 
calculated to develop among us a more general, systematic and persistent effort 
toward accomplishing the end in view, while it would also strengthen the ties 
that bind us together as Christian brethren. How to realize this practically is 
doubtless a difficult question. An inter-seminary paper has been discussed 
among us and with Secretaries of various denominations. It would perhaps 
require one permanent chief editor and an associate editor in each seminary, 
and would contain frequent reports from the seminaries, letters from mission- 
aries and missionary pastors, and the cream of the various periodicals, as well 
as discussions bearing upon our personal relation to the work. Many would 
certainly read a paper distinctively our own, who would not trouble themselves 
to become acquainted with the subject in other ways. 
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While it is not proposed to enter upon an immediate correspondence regard- 


_ing the general topics above enumerated, it is hoped that the whole subject is 


such as to secure your prayerful consideration. We should like, however, at 
your earliest convenience, some information concerning the interest taken in 
this work in your seminary. We would also urge an expression of views upon 
the desirableness of some system of correspondence, the practicability of the 
proposed paper, or suggestions in the direction of a more feasible plan. 


Fraternally yours, 
Rost. M. MATEER, 


TuHos. C. POTTER, 

SAMUEL RIDOUT, 

DAVID O. IRVING, 

M. W. JACOBUS, 
Committee on behalf of the Students.” 


We would gladly discuss at length some of the exceedingly significant points: 
and inquiries of this paper. The closing lines of paragraph three deserve all 
possible emphasis, both by young brethren entering the ministry and by every 
Christian able to give to foreign missions ‘‘Is it true that if the great mass 
of the heathen to whom the Gospel is accessible, perish without it, somebody 
will be held responsible; if so, who?’’ Let this question be prayerfully decided 
by every one entering the ministry; by every one having means to give for 
prosecuting this work. 

As this paper reaches us just as we are sending our manuscript to press, we 
limit ourselves to two points in paragraph six, viz. - 

1. “It is alleged that the church does not realize so large results numeri- 
cally in the foreign fields as at home, in proportion to the men and means 
employed.” | 
_ That this has been so in the early years of the modern foreign missionary 
enterprise, need not-be doubted, nor should it be a matter of the least surprise 
or discouragement. That it is so now is not to be admitted fora moment. The 
facts are all the other way. Either out of pity to the weak faith of the church 
in Christendom, or in mercy to the heathen so long neglected, or for some 
other reason, God is blessing work for the heathen out of all proportion to the 
blessing attending work in Christendom. 

In the beginning of the work such results could not be expected without a 
positive miracle ; but now showers of mercy are coming down on foreign mis- 
sion fields in much larger measure than in Christian lands. In our “ Field 
Notes ”’ of this number will be found a paragraph from the Misstonary Fournadl, 
giving the testimony of a missionary Secretary, of long and careful observation, 
that while the ratio of converts to each preacher in the U. S. A. the past year 
has been 7, the average to each missionary in Asia was 70—ten times as many 
in the foreign fields as at home. 

This statement is more than corroborated by a labored calculation made four 
years ago, and published in the Foreign Missionary of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board. We need not attest the care and reliability of the Secretaries who made 
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ait. The calculation was based on the data, at home and abroad, for the 50 


years from 1825 to 1875. The result in brief, as published in their issue of _ 


January, 1876, page 253, is in the following words: ‘‘We have, then, this 
remarkable fact, that taking the growth of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States as a fair indication of the aggregate increase of the whole evan- 
‘gelical church in it, and we have the growth of the mission churches three and 
a half times greater, with one-third of the ministerial force, and at one-half 
the cost.” 

Now take this ratio of increase (3% times greater) in the foreign mission 
churches, give them their equal proportion of ministers—three times as many 
as now—and, with like blessing as now, their converts would be (31%4x3) 10% 
times the home increase; and give them their full proportion of money, instead 
of the ‘‘ half cost,’’ as at present, and the ratio of converts in the foreign fields 
would become (10'%4x2) 27 “#mes the increase in the home churches. 

These data, and this result, let it be borne in mind, are gathered from a 
period of 50 years, from 1825 to 1875. The number of communicants reported 
in the foreign mission churches of this board in 1875 was 6901. The number 
reported in 1879 was 11,366, an increase in four years of 4465, or more than 64 
per cent., while for the same four years the increase in the home churches was 
only 13% per cent., showing that this ratio of increase in the foreign missions 
{21 times greater than in the churches at home) has since been rapidly and 
greatly increasing. 

We submit that here is matter for very profound and prayerful reflection. 
Why is God blessing efforts for the salvation of the heathen so immensely out 
of all proportion to the success of the ministry in Christendom? Does not this 
question deserve the most prayerful study of the ministry, and of every sancti- 
fied heart ? 

But what is the special lesson of this fact to our young brethren entering the 
ministry? Is it not that they should grasp more thoroughly the true genius of 
the Gospel, to offer salvation to a//, leaving to those who reject it the fearful 
responsibility of making it ‘‘a savor of death unto death ?’’ Is it not that they 
should say to the ‘‘ heathen of Christendom,” ‘“‘inasmuch as ye count your- 
selves unfit for eternal life, lo, we turn unto the Gentiles?’ Is it not that the 
one great and pressing work of the church, and of at least zzze out of every 
ten young men entering the ministry, is to preach Christ where he is not known? 

There are still vast regions of heathenism where young missionaries may be 
called to toil a lifetime, with little visible result in converts won to Christ. But 
in most mission fields they go now to gather large harvests of precious souls ; 
not to barren labor, but to certain and glorious victory. 

2. The second point, in the same paragraph of the paper, is the percentage 
of the ministry now engaged in foreign missions. This, in case of the Presby- 
terian Church, North, is taken at 2%. The precise figure is (7,4%,) 2.47. Our 
Congregational brethren send a larger percentage (317,75), 4.29. This is the 


largest percentage sent by any branch of the American church. The Presby- 


terian, (South,) send (y#$z) 1.33; the Baptists of the North (5$§5), 1.01; the 
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Protestant Episcopal (33,5), 0.57; the three branches of Evangelical Lutherans 


4, 0r-0.25; the Cumberland Presbyterians 0.15, &c. The 


Southern Baptists, with 9145 ministers, send but 6 to their foreign missions. 
‘‘The Disciples of Christ’’ claim 500,000 communicants in Christendom, and 
yet we find no report of even one ordained missionary, from all their ministers, 
among the heathen. 

If we turn from the men sent, to the amount given for foreign missions, the- 
outlook is little, if any, better, Taking cognizance of the contributions of the 
same Presbyterian Church as reported in its Minutes of General Assembly, and the 
percentage to foreign missions is 44%. But of this a large amount is expended: 
in salaries of officers, printing, and other ways, here in Christendom, while 
much that is given for religious and church purposes finds no place in the said. 
minutes, and we are constrained to regard the Rev. Dr. Stevenson’s calcula- 
tion as correct, who says only 2 per cent. of the money contributed for religious. 
purposes goes to the work of foreign missions. In most branches of the church: 
it is much less than this. 

In view of these very grave facts, we rejoice to see this paper, and in com- 
mending it to the prayerful consideration of all other theological students, we: 
submit to them, and to all Christian givers, that the question now pressing is. 
not whether the heathen can be saved without the Gospel, but whether we can 
be saved if we do not give them the Gospel. 

And just at the last moment, here comes another paper from the Theological 
Seminary of Hartford, Conn., so full of weighty and momentous thoughts and 
facts that we cannot withhold it. As in the days of Mills, Hall and Judson, 
SO now, as soon as one band of students communicate their thoughts, they find. 
others have been thinking and praying too. May the fire burn till nine-tenths. 
of our young men entering the ministry shall feel impelled to go and preach: 
Christ to the heathen : 

HARTFORD, CONN., January Ioth, 1880. 
* To Students for the Christian Ministry : 

DEAR BRETHREN :—As fellow-students of the one Word, and soon to be 
laborers in the same work, we feel moved to confer with you concerning that 
work while it is yet before us. Though gathered in separate bodies and des- 
tined to be identified with different movements in the great field, we are all sent 
under one commission,—we are all directed by the same Hand. It seems. 
clear to us that in our day that Hand is most impressively beckoning the 
church to one general movement; and we are convinced that there will be 
larger results for Christ and His church if we all think and move as one man. 
Surely it will be helpful if in this great contest we who are set to lead the hosts. 
of the Lord so accurately discern His will respecting this generation, that there 
shall be in all our movements the same essential unity that there is in His plan. 
It is to this end, brethren, that we speak to you of that future work. 

What, then, is the will of our Lord? Does it utter to us all one command ? 
Let His Word and His Providence reply ; and may His servants listen with 
open, willing hearts. | 
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Certainly His Word gives no uncertain sound. From beginning to end it 


_méver ceases to declare itself as intended for ‘‘ all nations."’ The most glowing - 


descriptions, the most glorious promises, the most impressive commands are 
where its world-wide import most plainly appears. Christ has been revealed 
within its pages that He might be preached to all the tribes in every land, and 
on all the isles in every sea. But this proclamation is committed to the church ; 
in this generation it is committed to us. It is by us that the bread of life is to 
be set before all the people. If we have indeed been bidden by Christ to 
preach, it was in these words: ‘‘ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
This command of Christ, never silent through eighteen centuries, out of much 
patience pleads with us, as we gird ourselves to serve Him, that it be no longer 
put aside. | 

And His Providence seems hardly less explicit than His Word. If Zion is 
indeed to ‘‘ disciple all nations,’’ now as never before is she encouraged to “lift 
up her voice with strength;”’ for ‘‘the time to favor her, yea, the set time is 
come,”’ Never could the evangelization of the world be more easily effected 
than now. ‘Everything seems ripening for the consummation.’”’ Modern 
enterprise has opened paths through all the earth until ‘“‘the world has become 
one.’ Hindrances that formerly baffled the faithful have vanished. ' Where 
was once a seamless wall is now an open door. Hands that thrust our fathers 
back are beckoning us to come. Africa, for twenty-five centuries promised to 
the Christian church, may be received by us. The marvelous work among 
the Teloogoos is but one of the many signs that India is on the eve of a mighty 
transformation. China, changeless and solitary for so many ages, is present- 
ing to our hands the most pliable of all her generations. Japan, upon whose 
borders is being sketched ‘‘ the most remarkable chapter in the history of mod- 
ern missions,’’ is but just beginning to lay open to Christian reapers the harvest 
of her rich interior. In Western Asia ‘the hour is auspicious.” ‘ The present 
is emphatically a turning point in their history. The currents of thought and 
aspiration are evidently setting forward. Now is ourtime to give these currents 
a right direction.” Mohammedans are confessing their expectation that 
“‘ Christianity will soon triumph over and supersede their religion.”” In the 
isles of the sea the transformed natives are uniting with the missionary to 
evangelize their neighbors. Even the hearts of papal lands—of France, of 
Mexico, and of Italy itself, are softening beneath the touch of Christian mis- 


sionaries. Truly, ‘“‘the morning cometh.” ‘‘The hand of God appears as 


never before, overturning and overturning in the interests of the church.”’ 


“As by a stupendous miracle,’’ all things have been made ready. God's 
Providence has become a promise. 


“Events with prophecies conspire.” 


If this is indeed the Lord’s doing, then His Providence says. almost as dis- 
tinctly as His Word: Go in and possess the land ; for the time is come that the 
saints of the Most High should take the kingdom. 
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But behold the task! The heathen are still heathen. ‘‘ The forces of the 


_enemy were never more bitter and malignant.’”’ Ignorance, superstition, skep- 


ticism, bigotry, and idolatry still stare at the church from’ pagan lands on every 
side. Islam will never yield without a struggle. And whose faith does not 
faint as he thinks of winning papal lands to our great High Priest? Cheering 


‘as are the signs, ‘‘ work is vast, slow, laborious, and demands the greatest faith 


and the largest resources in the command of the church.”’ 

But though the voice of our Lord, the present movements of His hand, and 
the ‘‘silent cry’’ of dying souls bid us enter at once into the promised inherit- 
ance, contemplate our response. While our own land is furnished with ample 
means for its own enlightenment, five-sixths of the human race are yet in utter 
darkness. In Asia and Africa alone a billion souls are to-day “ without God 
and without hope.”’ ‘‘ To provide one missionary for each thousand of these 
requires a million missionaries. All Christendom now furnishes (to heathen 
lands) only about five thousand workers, including women and laymen.” In 
China, which contains nearly one-third of the population of the entire globe, 
“there are scarcely two hundred ordained missionaries.’ In every land work 
languishes, calls are silenced, openings lie neglected, decause the men are too 
few. Calls of ‘‘one man wanted,” ‘ four men wanted,” ‘twelve men 
wanted,’’ ‘‘ twenty men wanted,”’ ‘‘ thirty men wanted,’’—‘‘ MEN FOR MISSION- 
ARY FIELDS,’’—from the falling and toiling abroad, and from conventions, 
prudential committees, and prayer-meetings at home, join with the sad and 
ceaseless plea of heathen need, until the heavens seem to echo again; and 
again it is the voice of the Lord—‘“‘ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations * * 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you,”’ Those who are now 
responding scarcely replace the fallen. Yet the work remains. Verily, though 
the morning dawns, the day is to be filled with toil. The condition is still the 
same—the church reaps only where she has sown. It is idle to pray and wait 
for the heathen to “ believe in Him of whom they have not heard.’” His name 
it is for us to proclaim. What they need to-day is not so much our prayers as 


. our presence. 


The people of God have just risen from their knees after a ‘‘ Week of 
Prayer ’’ that our Lord would hasten His coming. Can His response be other 
than in these words: ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’’ ‘‘ This gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and 
then shall the end come.’’ If the church would labor as she prays; if she 
would lay a saving hand upon the future, and plant in soil just opening for the 
heavenly seed ‘‘the germs of coming Christian provinces and of Christian 
empires ;’’ if she would finally shatter pagan systems while they are tottering 
to their fall, now is her time to strike; and we, brethren, are her free right 
hand to deal the blow. 

At just this juncture, thoughtful Christians are asking that ‘‘ this great ques- 
tion—MEN FOR MISSIONARY FIELDS—be made a special topic for the next 
day of fasting and prayer for colleges and theological seminaries.’ Breth- 


‘ren, conscious that ‘‘much will be required’’ of this generation, and many of 


| 
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us still uncertain about our own duty, we make this prayerful request. On that 
day when the prayers of the faithful are unto God “ that He will send forth 


_ laborers into His harvest,” let us, to whom the eye of the church is turned, be 


found ourselves upon our knees as free-will offerings to the Head of the church, 
pleading that He will lead each one of us to see aright his duty and his privi- 
lege in this Christian service. 

And that all our offerings and our prayers may find acceptance with the 
Father until His will be done in earth as it is in Heaven, is the earnest and 
united prayer of | 

Your Brethren in Christ, 
* THE STUDENTS OF HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.” 


When Garibaldi, in 1849, wanted young men to enlist in the struggle for his 
beloved Italy, the grand and soul-moving offer he embodied in his call was * 
‘‘In reward for the love you may show your country, I offer you hunger, thirst, 
cold, war, and death ; who accepts these terms, let him follow me.’’ Let every 
young brother, entering the ministry, heed the command “go teach all 
nations,’ and remember the like offer of Jesus, closing with ‘‘ life everlasting.’’ 


VIII.--FIELD NOTES. 


Tuer Missionary Review has entered upon its third year, and we are 
glad to know with increasing encouragement. It has been during the 
past two years a power for great and permanent good, and we trust will 
continue to be so. This periodical is worthy of a very extended patron- 
age among such as take an interest in the spread of the kingdom of 
heaven. The new number of this year contains an exceedingly val- 
uable article on the progess of Foreign Missions in 1879. The same 
information cannot be so readily obtained anywhere else. This new 
number also contains an article “ For the Children,” a new feature. It 
should be remembered that this Missionary Review is not denomina- 
tional, but covers the ground of all denominations, societies and lands.. 
and it does it with the spirit and the understanding.—Princeton Press. 


* Enclosed find $1.50 for 1880. The wonderful article on ‘ The Pro- 
gress of Foreign Missions in 1878-9,’ is worth the whole year’s subscrip- 
tion. I have read it with the liveliest interest and with much profit. 
And that you are so soon come to a paying point is wonderful! wonder- 
ful!! The hope that your experiment will soon revolutionize the 
church’s method of spreading missionary intelligence, and limit it to 


| 
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self-supporting periodicals, is sure to be realized, at a time that the 
most sanguine could not have anticipated.” — W. O. J., D. D., Jan., 1880. 


“T have read your articles on ‘ How Shall we Send Money to Foreign 
Missions’ with great care, and I endorse every sentence. I never could, 
and still cannot, understand the loss by Stewart & Co. * * Your 
suggestion at the close is equally simple and sensible, and should long 


ago have been carried out.”—H. J. V. L., Jan. 5th, 1880. 


We wish to express our very high appreciation of the thoughtful sub- 
scribers who remember our circumstances are such that $1.50 in advance 
are more welcome to us than $3 in arrears. 

We desire also to express our very warm acknowledgments to the 
kind friends who have sent $5, $10 and $20 each, to be used in supply- 
ing Reviews to other persons. They do a double kindness—one to us in 
enabling us to send the Reviews, and another to those who receive 
them. 


“The Missionary Herald and the Foreign Missionary have each put on 
a new dress for 1880. To our taste, that of the Herald is the better.”— 
Miss’y Ed. of the Northern. 

Fancy flourishes are out of place on a missionary periodical. We 
like the cross, but better in the heart, imparting its inspiration to the 
life, than for show, on the outside of anything. 


The Southern Missionary Herald is a monthly eight-page paper, with 
occasional illustrations, and is now in its third volume. It is a private 
enterprise at 75 cents per annum, well conducted by Rev. A. R. Raven, 
at Raleigh, N. C. Its outlook is from the standpoint of a home pastor, 
instead of that of an old missionary long in the foreign work. Persons 
desiring it and sending us $1.75 will receive both it and this Review for 
one year. 


“Mrs. Crawford, of Tungchow, China, thinks she perceives a ‘danger of too great a 
separation of the sexes; a danger in this day of so many women’s societies (in which 
all rejoice,) of relegating the work for men to the missionary gentlemen, and claim- 
ing exclusively for ourselves that of the women.’ She thinks there should be ‘a 
limit to this divergence.’ ”’—Jd. | 


What harm can come from-“ provoking one another to love and good 
works?” If Christian women succeed in converting heathen women 
faster than our old boards and their ordained missionaries convert the 
men, will not the husbands and sons of the converted women find the 
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evangelizing and converting forces rapidly increasing around them? 


Need-there be fears of divergence if all work earnestly for the heathen _ 


from pure love to Christ and souls? If the M. E. women workers are 
as efficient in plans and results of labor in the mission fields as in the 
conduct of their monthly periodical, it will become the men to be active 
and earnest to do their part, true ; but our M. E. brethren are not often 
lacking in zeal and energy. 


Recent Converts.—The Madras Church Missionary and Intelligencer 
reports that ‘new accessions from the heathen are continually pouring 
into the churches all over the Tinnevally district.” 


Bro. W. W. Colley, of Western Africa, September 30th, 1879, reports— 

“ Twenty-nine baptisms, ‘ hopeful converts,’ 25 of whom were natives from the far 
interior. They, with some 70 who have received Christ and gone back to their 
homes, will form a native church of Baptists at a large interior town, where the 
brethren here are preparing to organize them, and build a house of worship for the 
tribe.” —For. Miss. Journal. 

Bro. Colley is one of the missionaries of the Southern Baptist Board, 


and this incidental statement confirms somewhat our apprehension that 
in our recent review of this board, we failed to obtain full statistics of 


Ratio oF Converts AT HomE IN 
“While there were seven converts to each of our preachers in the United States, 
last year, there were some seventy converts to each of the missionaries in Asia.’’—ZId. 


The Presbyterian Foreign Board reports in January Record, converts 
received into its mission churches, as per returns from its missions since 
its December Record went to press—35, of whom 10 were Chinese in 
San Francisco ; 7 in China; 1 in India; 3 in Persia; 9 in Liberia, and 5 
in Brazil. 

In the Scotch Free Church Mission, Cunningham Church, South 


Africa, 31 adults and 6 infants were baptized on a recent Sabbath, and 
200 candidates for baptism were waiting. 


Rev. Mr. Buck, of M. E. Mission, India, reports (November 26th,) 8 
baptisms in Nainee Tal circuit ; also 12 baptized and 50 more waiting in 
Gurwhal circuit. 


Rev. J. Johnson, C. M. S., reports the year’s increase in communi- 
cants in Abeokuta, West Africa, as 40; the church’s contributions for 
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the year, $2110. The Presbyterian Monthly Record of February reports 


~193 accessions, but in five missions all the converts of the year were — 


included. 
Rev. Dr. Hyde writes: 


“T received on Sunday 29 persons to the church at Punalun, 28 miles from Hono- 
lulu, mostly young people.” 


He also baptized 7 children. 


In our last number we mentioned the baptism of a Jew at Bombay, 
India, with other converts, and spoke of two of his sons as inquirers. 
Rev. Mr. Hume writing at a later date, says: 


“Two weeks ago his [the Jew’s] two older sons, 17 and 20 years of age, were alsu 
baptized and received to the church, and three younger sons were baptized on the 
faith of their father.” 

We rejoice at every sign of life and progress at this first and oldest 
station of the A. B. C. F. M. in the foreign fields. 


Discrptine.—Bro. Bridgeman, of the Zulu Mission of the A. B. C. F. 


M., writes : 

“ Our new rules about ‘selling daughters’ and gathering together to drink beer, 
will lose us a good many nominal Christians all through the mission. But I hope 
we shall come out of the trial stronger and better. Nobody is pleased with the set- 
tlement of the Zulu war difficulty, unless it is Beaconsfield. But the end is not yet. 
I fear the white chief, John Dunn, will prove a greater hindrance to the gospel than 
Cetawayo ever was. A white aihasiiatalad to rule the largest part of the Zulus is a 
shame and disgrace to the English government.” 


-‘Srxir-support.—The Presbytery of Nigpo, China, is reported to have, 
in all, 11 churches, of which 5 are self-supporting; 27 out-stations, 
9 native ministers, 9 licentiates and 620 communicants. Seventy-two 
were baptized last year, including 17 children, and three young men 
were licensed to preach. 


Ravages or Fever ry Inp1a.--The prevalent fevers of India are spe- 
cially fatal after seasons of famine, when the poorer classes have become 
weakened and reduced by insufficient and unsuitable food. On one 
preaching tour we remember finding several villages so nearly depopu- 
lated by fever, resulting in the death of hundreds, that the remnants 
left and the villages were deserted. The Northern Christian Advocate 
gives a recent letter from Mrs. Hoskins, speaking of similar scenes on a 
preaching tour last December. She writes: 
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“Half the population of some of the villages has been carried off by fever. Im 
one place where we camped in the evening, we were shocked. to find ourselves sur- 
rounded by dry wells in which dead bodies were apparent in every stage of decay. 
One of the men told me there were forty-six bodies in three wells not forty yards. 
from our tents. The sickening odor made us break up camp very soon. In look- 
ing about for a better place for the tents, my husband came upon the cremation place 
where the wealthier portion of the villages burned their dead, and he saw a woman’s. 
body in process of burning. In one house we found a very old woman, who said 
seven of her family had just died and she was the last. She was very ill and could 
not live, I think. In one village the dead lay two or three days, no one being well 
enough to carry them out. Our medicine box is creating a sentiment in favor of 
Christianity.” 


Japan.—Mr. Clark says the first Protestant church in Japan was or- 
ganized in March, 1872, and the first $1000 towards the erection of its 
building was sent by the Christian converts of the Hawaian Islands, and. 
already are reported more than 2500 native communicants in the Japan- 
ese mission churches. | 


Rev. Mr. Ching, of the English Baptist Mission, recently baptized 130: 
converts. 


The Presbyterian Mission in Persia reports 198 received on profession. 
the past year. 


Guirts anp Lecacires.—Rev. William Patton, D. D., left $500 each to the: 
American Board, American Missionary Assuciation and Home Mission- 
ary Society, and $250 each to Middlebury College and Howard Uni- 
versity. 


From the estate of Mrs. Betsey Whitehouse, the N. H. Home Mission- 
ary Society has recently received $70,000. 


Colonel Shorter, of Rome, Ga., has built a college there called the 
“ Shorter College,” at an expense of about $100,000. 


Alvah Woods, D. D., has given $10,000 to endow a chair of elocution 
in Newton Theological Seminary. 


William H. Vanderbilt has given $100,000 to Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., founded by his father. 


James King left $6000 to Southwestern University, Charlesville, Tenn, 
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Mrs. Rufus R. Graves, of Morristown, N. J.,-has left $10,000 to the 
-Consumptives’ Home, Boston ; $5000 to the Women’s Union Missionary 


Society ; $5000 to the American Missionary Association; $5000 to the 


American Home Missionary Society ; $1000 to the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, of New York ; $1000 to the Incurables’ Home, Brooklyn ; $1000 to 
- the Foreign Sunday School Association, Brooklyn ; $1000 to Bethany 
Institute, New York; $1000 to Berea College, Ky., and $1000 to the 
Library Association, of Conway, Mass. 


Deacon S. Adams, of Castine, Me., left $1500 to the A. B. C. F. M., 
‘and $800 to the American Missionary Association. 


Mr. Wm. McLean has given 10 acres of land at Bluestone, Va., to the 
‘Bluestone Mission, established at that place. 


Mrs. Dr. Stoddard, of Mystic Village, Conn., left $2000 to her church, 
and $1000 to the American Home Missionary Society. 


General Jackson, a Vermont Episcopalian of large property, left it all 
‘for the benefit of the poor of God’s heritage, especially the widows and 
orphans of deceased clergymen. 


Benjamin Sewall, Boston, left $10,000 to the Home Missionary So- 
-ciety ; $5000 to the American Board ; $5000 to the Sailors’ Snug Har- 
‘bor; $2000 to Home for Aged Men; $2000 to Relief of Aged and Indi- 
gent Females of Boston ; $2000 to Children’s Aid Society, and $5000 to 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Colonel Denike, New York, left $8000 to the Tabernacle Baptist 
‘Church ; $5000 to the Baptist Home Missionary Society ; $5000 to the 
Missionary Union, and $5000 to the Baptist Home. 


Ex-Gov. Claflin has given to the M. E. Freedmen’s Aid poeeny * land 
sand buildings at Orangeburg, S. C., valued at $8000. 


Walter Hastings’ bequest to Harvard College, on his wife’s death, is 
$500,000. 


_ Edward Lyon, of Rochester, gave $25,000 to Presbyterian Home 
Mission, as his 87th birthday gift. 
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Rey. Caleb Kimball left $100 each to the Am. Board and the A. M. 
A., and $5000 to the American —— Society, on the death of his 


Rev. William Horton, Newburyport, Mass., left about $150,000 to 
various Episcopal charities and religious societies—one-fourth to go to 
build an alms-house. 


John L. Wells left $3547 to the church in Stratford, Ct. 


Chester W. Chapin, of Springfield, Mass., has given $55,000 to Am- 
herst College, which is also to receive $50,000 from the Stone estate of 
Malden. 


Miss M. Ryder, of Waitsfield, Vt., left $500 each to the A. B. ©. F. 
M., the Women’s Board of Missions, the A. M. A., the Vermont Domes- 
tic Missionary Society, and the Congregational Society of Waitsfield. 


“A Baltimore brother has given $10,000 for our [M. E.] Training 
School in Japan.”— Northern Advocate. 


Mrs. Abelard Reynolds has given $1000 to the Women’s Missionary 
Society of Plymouth Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


Charles P. Williams, of Stonington, Ct., left $5000 to the American. 
Home Missionary Society, and $5000 to the A. B. C. F. M. ; also a farm 
to the Second Congregational church of that town. 


Rev. Dr. Saul’s gift to St. John’s Missionary College, Shanghai, China, 
is reported to be $10,000. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of New York has received 
$150,000 by the will of the late William Niblo. They ought to supply 
their library with all the valuable works and periodicals relating to 
foreign missions. 


Mr. George J. Seney, during the past year, has given $130,000 to the. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. 


William L. Ripley, of Columbus, Ohio, left $75,000 to endow a “ Rip-- 
ley professorship ” in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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Mr. Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, Ct., has given the Wesleyan University 


——- $15,000 3 in addition to the $25,000 previously. given. 


The late Leonard Case, Jr., of Cleveland, O., left a trust deed of 
$1,100,000 to establish and support a “‘ Case School of Applied Science.” 
We note such generous gifts to worthy objects in Christendom, but 
with irrepressible surprise and sorrow that so few wealthy Christians 
heed the wants and woes of the 800,000,000 still unevangelized. Well 
may we exclaim with Spurgeon, “ When will the wail of the dying millions 
be heard?” The one large legacy of Deacon Otis to foreign missions is 
about the only one for generations. The very singularity of it seemed 
to startle the Christian world. Why, for this immense work in heathen- 
dom, should we not have as large and larger gifts for it every year and 
every month? Why pile up wealth in costly and ornamental churches, 
and heap extravagant and wasteful expenditure on educational struc- 
tures, fostering pride and feeding stones to Christians, but withholding 
the bread of life from the heathen? 


Miss L. Chapin left $1000 each to the A. B. C. F. M., and the Wo- 
men’s Board of Boston ; $500 each to the Am. H. M. Society, the Am. 
M. Society, and the Am. Bible Society. 


Free Scotch Free Church are raising a Jubilee 
fund of £25,000, in sixpences, to commemorate this (1879) as the 50th 
year since they began foreign missions, by sending Dr. Duff to India. 
We trust the full amount has ere this been received. 


Missions OF THE AMERICAN Boarp.—The Missionary Herald of January, 
1880, brings the statistics of this board in a condensed form on a single 
page, so that the different workers and results, in converts and schools, 
come into view at a glance. This is a decided improvement. The 
statistics are much the same as were deducible from the less classified 
figures and statements at the annual meeting, though a few are differ- 
ent, and the total number of members has increased from 14,675, as 
then given, to 15,125. We are not told whether this is a correction of 
the former figures, or statistics of a later date than those. 

The proposal of this board to furnish a Mission Quarterly gratuitously, 
40 copies to every Sabbath-school or person sending $10 for the Mis- 
sion-schoul enterprise, is one of very doubtful wisdom. The Foreign 
Missionary very frankly says: ‘‘ We often doubt whether our free list 
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is not a hindrance rather than a help to our work.” The use of a sel- 


_ fish motive to encourage people in discharging a sacred obligation, not 


only largely defeats the object by the amount of funds diverted from 
mission work to the publishing of the proposed Quarterly, but it pre- 
vents training and developing Christian giving purely for the sake of the 
Lord’s work, and that alone. Mixed motives should have no place in 
work so sacred. What we do for Christ and for the souls of the perish- 
ing, should be done for His and for their sake, and not for a mission 
periodical or for any other selfish purpose. We must be pardoned for 
thinking the wisdom of this proposal is not manifest. 

To this board’s estimate of cost of administration, we again propose 
that it give its readers the actual sums expended in the limits of each 
mission. By the table referred to above, we find the highest percent- 
age of native converts employed in the missions of the American Board 
is in Foochow, China—about 21 in every 100. 


ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS IN CabuL.—In some of our missionary periodi- 
cals have recently appeared statements implying that the C. M. S. had 
established a mission station at Cabul. This report is a little hasty. 
Rev. T. P. Hughes writes: ‘It would be premature, and would cer- 
tainly compromise the British government, at the present time, to at- 
tempt any direct mission work in Cabul.” 

It should be borne in mind that 100 families of Armenian Christians 
are said to have come to Cabul with the Emperor Nadir Shah; that 
they had their church and priest, and maintained their distinctive wor- 
ship ; that Dr. Wolff, in the journal of his tour through Turkey to India 
via Cabul, speaks of preaching to these Armenians on the 6th of May, 
1832, in Persian. This band of Armenian Christians has greatly di- 
minished in numbers, but still hold their church burial ground, though 
they have been long without a priest, and built their communion ser- 
vice into the wall of the church to keep it safe. | 

Last August the Rev. Imam Shah, pastor of the native church at 
Peshawar, visited this band of believers, at much personal risk, ta see 
how they did, to comfort and counsel them in their isolation, and ad- 
minister the ordinances if they desired. He found only 4 families, con- 
sisting of 14 souls. These received him gladly ; he preached to them 
in Persian, and administered the ordinances, baptizing 8 persons. He 
was in Cabul from August 5th to about the 20th, and then returned 
again to his work in Peshawar. We hope the whole country will soon 
be open and favorable to missionary efforts, and that the C. M. 8. may 
soon have a permanent mission at Cabul. 
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| Responsipitiry or A Boarp or Trust.—This is guarded and somewhat 
defined by legal enactments and provisions, of which we shall have more 
to say hereafter. But in reply to some who ask if we would have the 
Presbyterian Foreign Board and its Treasurer make good their loss of 
funds to the church, we in turn ask, with all becoming emphasis, why 
not? Were they not appointed as a Board of Trust for this very pur- 
pose, to prevent loss of funds, and to use them economically and wisely 
in the work of foreign missions? Is not the church and board in the 
same relation to this loss of $50,000 that it would have been had it 
occurred directly by the Treasurer instead of by his agent? And is not 
the Treasurer and board responsible for the agent they employed? Is 
not both the moral and legal responsibility of the board and Treasurer 

in this case complete and unquestionable? We read of the Treasurer's 
giving $1850 to one church in Newark, and “large and timely assist- 
ance” to another. How can he see the cause of foreign missions suffer 
from such a loss and give his large patrimony to churches in Christen- 
dom ? 


Criricism.—“ There is nothing better for the office-bearers of any 
church [or for the officers and members of missionary boards and socie- 
ties,] than to hear what is said all round, and to be able to bear sharp > 
criticism of even their most favorite schemes and ideas.” [If they are 
only able to bear them. |-—Principal Tulloch, D. D.,in Home and Foreign 
fecord. 


1X.--SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


MissEs Charlotte E. and Mary A. C. Ely sailed August 23d, 1879, returning to 
Eastern Turkey. 
_ Rey. L. H. and Mrs. Adams sailed August 30th, 1879, returning to Central Turkey. 
Miss Grace Bingham, just appointed to Aintab, accompanied them. 

Rev. W. H. and Mrs. Belden sailed September 6th, 1879, to join the mission in 
European Turkey. 

Rev. Robert and Mrs. Chambers, and Rev. Wm. N. Chambers, sailed September 
20th to join the Eastern Turkey Mission. 

Rev. Henry D. and Mrs. Porter sailed for Tientsin, China, September 13th, 1879. 

Miss Anna Davis for Kobe, Japan, and Miss Clapp for Peking, China, sailed at 
the same time. 

Rey. and Mrs. James Smith sailed September 20th, 1879, for Bombay, India. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. S. Crawford for Western Turkey, and Rev. C. S. Sanders for 
Central Turkey, sailed September 27th, 1879. 
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Mr. George W. Leitch, with his sisters Misses Mary and Margaret Leitch, for 
Ceylon, and .Miss Gertrude A. Chandler for Madura, sailed October 11th, 1879. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Judson for Hangchow, China, and Rey. and Mrs. Ballagh, 
returning to Japan, sailed from San Francisco October 25th, 1879. 

Rey. Clarence F. Reid, of the Southern M. E. Church, sailed for China September 
13th, 1879. 

Seven missionaries, Revs. Bowser, Neeves, Kirk, Kastendick, Lyon, Richards and 
Bovard, sailed October 9th, 1879, to join the M. E. South India Conference. Also 
more recently, Rey. G. J. Stone, Mrs. Birdsall and the Misses Miller and Wilson. 


The Rey. C. W. Calhoun, M. D., and Rev. W. L. and Mrs. Johnston, sailed for 


Syria, September 9th, 1879. 


Rey. Stephen A. and Mrs. Hunter, M. D., and B. C. Atterbury, M. D., for Shau-— 


tung and Peking; Rev. J. H. and Mrs. J ade for Ningpo, China; also Miss Mary 
E. Hartwell and Miss Hattie H. McDonald for Siam, and Miss Kate C. McBeth for 
the Nez Perce Mission, left in September, 1879, for their various missions, under the 
Presbyterian Board. 

Rev. E. M., Mrs. and Miss Wherry, and the Rev. J. F. and Mrs. Newton, and 
Rev. Mr. Seeley, returning, with Mrs. and Miss Seeley, and Rev. J. C. R. and Mrs. 
Ewing and the Misses Griffith, Perley and Hutchinson, sailed from Philadelphia for 
India October 2d, 1879. 

Rev. Dr. Jessup and family, Miss Emily Bird and Miss Ellen Jackson, for Syria» 
and Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Bushnell, for the Gaboon, Africa, sailed October 11th, 1879> 

Rev. J. H. Polhemus and wife and Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Keil, sailed for Mexico 
October 18th, 1879. | 

Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Lyenberger sailed in October, 1879, returning to China. 

Miss Ada Jones and the Misses Pratt, daughters of L. M. S. missionaries, sailed for 
Sydney September 3d, 1879. 

Miss Gordon, returning to Madras, Miss Gay appointed to Almorah, North India, 
and Miss Pollard to Neyoor, Travancore, sailed September 22d, 1879. 

Rey. and Mrs. John Wikie sailed September 20th, 1879, for Indore, India, to 
join the mission of the Canada Presbyterians. 

The Rev. Thomas Christie has left Halifax, returning to the Trinidad Mission. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Bare, of the M. E. Church, left New York for India Novem- 
ber 18th, 1879. 

The Rev. T. R. and Mrs. Picot and Rev. i W. Herivel for Hayti, the Rev. Joel 
and Mrs. Peters for Jamaica, and the Rev. J. G. Emerson for Antigua, sailed Sep- 
tember 2d, 1879. 

The Rey. Arthur and Mrs. Shipman, with Rev. Thomas Little and Mrs. Shipstone, 
for Ceylon, the Rev. Albert and Mrs. Fentiman and Rev. Samuel Arnold, for Cal- 
cutta, and the Rev. F. W. Gostick for Mysore, sailed September 22d, 1879. 

The Rev. George Morris sailed for Canton November 6th, 1879. 

The Rev. W. L. Bennett sailed for Antigua November 17th, 1879. 

Rev. and Mrs. Adam Andrews, of the Scotch Free Church, recently sailed for 
Madras; also Mrs. Elder, returning to her husband. 

Rev. R. Scott, M. A., sailed for Bombay the last week in October. 

Rev. D. and Mrs. Metheny returning, and Rev. Wm. J. and Mrs. Sproull, and Miss 
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Mary Carson, of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, sailed November 6th, 1879, for 


Latakia, Syria. 
~ Rev. Mr. and Mrs. J. Stubbs, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ewen, T. L. Edwards, Misses — 


son, Thomson, Wells and Supper, all of the English Baptists, sailed for Calcutta,. 
India, October 20th, 1879, to be stationed at Allahabad, Delhi and other places. 

Rey. C. E. Randall, returning to Jamaica, sailed October 17th, 1879. 

Rev. Milo J. Colaren sailed for the Orissa Mission, India, October 25th, 1879. 

The Rey. and Mrs. A. Mann, and Miss Boyd, sailed for Lagos, West Africa, Octo-. 
ber 18th, 1879. 

The Rev. E. F. Hoernle left England for Persia October 9th, 1879. 

The Rev. and Mrs. H. Newton left Engiand September 20th, 1879, for Ceylon. 

The Rev. J. B. and Mrs. Ost, of the C. M.S., recently sailed for Shang-hai,. 
China. 

The Rev. R. and Mrs. Shann sailed from England for Ningpo, October 30th, 1879.. 

The Rev. Dr. Baumann, Rev. C. S. Harrington, Rev. G. H. Parsons and J. J.. 
Johnson, sailed for Calcutta November 11th, 1879. 

The Rev. A. Clifford sailed for Calcutta November 2d, 1879. 

Rev. J. B. Wood sailed for Lagos November Ist, 1879. 

The Rev. A. Manwaring left for Bombay October 31st, 1879. 

Rev. Messrs. Bently and 8. Crudgington,. newly appointed to join Rev. T. J. Com-. 
ber in establishing the Baptist Congo Mission, reached San Salvador in July last, 
and all accounts thus far are favorable to the successful establishment of the mission. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. J. Mix for Toungoo, Rev. and Mrs. P. H. Moore for Nowgong,. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Nichols for Bassein, Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Munby, and Mrs.. 
Stevens and Miss Buel for Rangoon, Rev. and Mrs. F. E. Morgan for Kurnool, Rev. 


'W. Irving Price for Ongole, Miss E. E. Mitchell, M. D., and Miss A. M. Barclay 


for Maulmain, sailed from New York October 11th, 1879. 

Rey. and Mrs. Umpleby and wife and Miss Warner, have recently joined the M 
E. Missién in Mexico. 

Rey. and Mrs. G. F. Murphy and Miss 8. M. Warner sailed November Ist, 1979,. 
for Mexico. 

The Misses Beulah and Sallie Woolston sailed from San Francisco for China 
December 6th, 1879. 

Miss C. A. Swain, M. D., sailed September 27th, 1879, returning to India. 

Miss Bushnell, M. D., the Misses Howe, Miss Russell and Miss Gheer, sailed Octo-. 
ber 25th, 1879, for Kiu-Kiang, China—the last two for Nagasaki, Japan. These six 
in connection with the M. E. Woman’s Board. 

Rev. Mr. Barker and family sailed for the Wesleyan Mission in Jamaica, October’ 
2d, 1879. 

Rey. J. C. Warner and J. Martin sailed for Australia October 6th, 1879. 

Miss Cartwright sailed for Natal October 14th, 1879. 

Rev. James Fletcher, T. W. Winfield and G. D. Mason, and Mrs. Waymouth,. 


sailed for Western Africa October 18th, 1879. } 
Miss Broadhead and Miss Sanderson sailed for India October 20th, 1879. 
Rev. Thomas W. Pearce sailed for Canton, China, October Ist, 1879. 

_ Miss Fanny Cundall sailed from New York for Tripoli, Syria, Nov. 12th, 1879. 
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Rev. H. Sawerby and Mr. W. L. Pruen sailed November 30th, 1879, to join the 


€. I. M. in China, furnishing themselves funds for their own outfit and passage. | . 
~. Mr. and Mrs. Gammon sailed November 13th, 1879, returning to their work in 


San Domingo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyall, and Miss Saker sailed November 22d, 1879, for the Came- 
roons, West Africa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kerry and son sailed November 29th, 1879, for Calcutta, India. 

- Mr. Thomas Taylor sailed October 5th, 1879, returning to Shanghai. 

Mr. James Smith sailed October 31st, 1879, returning to Belgaum, India. 

Rev. James and Mis. Sibree sailed November 11th, 1879, for Vizagapatam, India. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. Birt and daughters sailed November 11th, 1879, returning to 
Peelton, South Africa. 

Rev. and Mrs. D. H. Davis and Miss Lizzie Nelson sailed from San Francisco, 
December 27th, 1879, for Shanghai, China. | 
_ Rey. and Mrs. W. J. David, returning to seem Africa, sailed from New York, 
December 8th, 1879. 

Rev. E. Z. Simmons and wife and Miss Sallie Stein, sailed from San Francisco for 
‘Canton, China, February Ist, 1880. 

Rev. William Walker, after 30 years in Africa, and 9 years at home since his last 
return, sailed December 8th, 1879, at the age of 71, for the Gaboon Mission, West 
Africa. 

Rev. John McNabb sailed for Cape Mount, October 9th, 1879. 

_ Miss Margaret Thomas sailed for Cape Mount, December 15th, 1879, also Rev. J. 
‘G. Monger, returning to his former pastorate at Sinoe. 

. Rev. Wm. J. and Mrs. Boone, with Miss Mary C. Nelson, sailed for China, Octo- 
ber 4th, 1879. | 

The Rev. John and Mrs. Kilner and Rev. W. H. Aspden sailed November 25th, 
1879, for South Africa. 

Rev. Richard Brown and family sailed for Madras; India, December Ist, 1879. 

_ Rev. W. and Mrs. Holford sailed for South Africa, December 4th, 1879. 

Rey. J. Booth sailed for Sierra Leone, West Africa, December 6th, 1879. 

_ The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Travancore sailed for his diocese, November 22d, 1879. 

Mrs. Susan M. Schneider, Miss Clara D. Lawrence and Miss Martha G. Gleason, 


‘sailed December 20th, 1879, for Constantinople and Manisa. 


X.--DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


In no number of this REVIEW have we had occasion to record so many noble 
veterans in foreign missions cut down by death. Scarcely was our last number in 


type, ere the “ Founder of the Orissa Mission,” of whom we had given some brief ac- 
count in its 5th article, had passed to his “rest and reward.” Never seen by us on earth, 


his noble, self-sacrificing life-work has made him one of heayen’s strong attractions, 
Rey. J. Phillips, D. D. was born in Plainfield, Otsego County, N. Y., January 5th, 
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1812; received to church communion October, rea sailed for India September, 
22d, 1835.; labored in the province of Orissa, and with zeal, devotion, self-sacrifice- 
and success, such as led another worker to write: “If the sacrifice of my life could 
add ten years more to Brother Phillips’ labors in India, I would joyfully lay it down.” 

With one visit to America for a period of “enforced rest” he labored for India 
till 1879, some 43 years, reaching this country worn and suffering from incurable 
disease, August 14th, 1879. He lingered in Cleveland, Ohio, and Hillsdale, Mich., 
till December, suffering much, but ever kindling with fresh zeal and hope at thought 
or mention of the blessed work in India. The communion season in his room,. 
November 24th, with ten members of his beloved family, must have been a scene 
and service “close on the verge of heaven.” After a period of intense suffering, 
December 9th, exclaiming “come, Lord Jesus, come quickly,” being told his end 
was near, his face became radiant, and again exclaiming “Glory to God in the 
highest’ he ceased to suffer and began to live in heaven. 

We would gladly dwell on a life se grand and useful beyond the common lot of 
men, but can find room only for a few words, uttered at the funeral by President 
Durgin, of Hillsdale College, viz.: “Few of us, in our feeling of personal bereave- 
ment, have stopped to consider to how many hearts, to how many households, to how 
many missionary organizations at home and abroad, the intelligence of our brother’s 
decease will come as heavy tidings. Though his countenance was familiar to but 
comparatively few, his name has long been a household word throughout our denom- 
ination, and with many other denominations who are familiar with and appreciate- 
the toils and labors of heroic missionaries of the cross) * * * Well do I remem-. 
ber my feelings of admiration for his heroic faith and self-denial, when, in 1864, 
with a constitution that would have refused to serve a less courageous spirit, he 
appeared before the Foreign Missionary Board and proposed to return to India.. 
He urged that he was good for ten years’ service, and that it mattered little whether 
his body should at last rest in India or America. Tbe board was unanimous for his 
re-appointment. The mission has seen some dark days since then; a feeling of dis-. 
couragement has sometimes knocked for admittance to the hearts of its best friends, 
but during all this our deceased brother has kept a brave heart and a sanguine hope ; 
and when other voices have faltered, his has rung out across the sea in no doubtful 
tone, ‘Come over and help us!’ That faith and hope and courage never forsook 
him. During my last visit to him, a few days before his death, to my question as to 
the ultimate success of the Gospel] in India, he replied, his eyes brightening and his. 
emaciated form exhibiting fresh strength, ‘I have no doubt of it. India is sure for 
Christ! The progress of the Gospel is already greater than most of us know!’ Right 
noble words from the lips of the dying, war-worn saint!” | 

May these words wake an echo in the heart of every young man able to do service: 
for Christ among the heathen. May they help induce the thousands of young men 
enlisted in Christian associations to resolve, as did those of Hillsdale College: 
“That while bowed in sorrow over the prostrate form of this heroic standard-bearer 
for Christ, we will earnestly seek for ourselves more of that aggressive spirit which 
says, Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel unto every creature; and in 
view of the fallen reaper we will the more devoutly pray the Lord of the harvest to 
raise up and send forth laborers into his harvest ;” and not pray for others only to go,. 
but resolve, by scores and hundreds, to go themselves. 
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Rev. Albert Bushnell, D. D., is another name embalmed in the esteem and affec- 


tion of those who love the heathen, and especially the heathen of Africa. Brother _ 


Bushnell went to Africa in 1844, and bating his necessarily frequent visits to Eng- 
land and America, he has spent 35 years in earnest, faithful and effective labor in 
that land. He died December 2d, 1879, on the ship that was bearing him back to 
his mission at the Gaboon, and was buried at Sierra Leone. 


Rev. G. W. Coan is another missionary widely known in the churches, a faithful 
worker some 23 years in Persia. He sailed for that mission in 1849, revisited 
America in 1862, left Persia finally in 1874, and died at Wooster, Ohio, December 
21st, 1879, aged 62 years. His earnest efforts to interest the churches more deeply 
in foreign missions will long be remembered. 


Gilbert Haven, Bishop of the M. E. Church, has a record here, not so much for 
his brilliant powers and noble impulses of mind and soul, in which he was equaled 
by few, if ever excelled by any, but because he loved the injured and degraded people 
of Africa, and in his late Episcopal visit to her Western shores, contracted the dis- 
ease which served to hasten his lamented death, January 3d, 1879. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop W. A. Russell, of the Church of England, a veteran mission- 
ary in China, is another of those recently fallen in this’service. Born in 1821, went 
to China in 1847, consecrated Bishop in 1872, and finished his work on earth October 
5th, 1879, at Ningpo, after 32 years of faithful service for the Chinese. “ Honored 
wherever he went, and received from all classes the homage of affectionate regard.” 


Mrs. Catherine C. (Parker) Lindley, formerly Mrs. Lloyd, of the Zulu Mission, 
died in New York July 23d, 1879. She was the author of “Seeds and Sheaves.” 


Rev. Jacob L. Déhne died at Natal June Ist, 1879, aged 68. Author of a Zulu 
dictionary. “ An earnest worker and a brother beloved.” 


Rev. L. S. Williams died in Glenwood, Iowa, August 22d, 1879, aged 83. He was 


a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. from 1816 to 1837 among the American Indians, 


first in Georgia among the Cherokees. 
Mrs. Rev. Henry Marden died at Marash, Central Turkey, October 17th, 1879. 


Rev. Sherman Hall, formerly missionary to the Ojibwa Indians, died August 31st, 
1879. 


Mrs. Andrew Johnstone, of the Sandwich Island Mission, died October 5th, 1879, 
at Honolulu. 


Rev. Arthur M. Dodgshun, L. M. S., died at Ujiji, Central Africa, in April last, 
11 days after reaching there, aged 32. 


Mrs. Masson, (Elizabeth Mulligan) sent to Greece in 1832, died November 16th, 
1879. 


Rey. P. L. Benjamin, long a missionary in Haiti, died December 25th, 1879. 
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The Rev. C. E. Vines, C. M. 8., died at Barnsgate, England, November 6th, 1879, 


after some 18 years of faithful service in India. 


Rev. J. G. Emerson, of the Antigua district, died November 17th, 1879. 
Rev. E. Blackmore died at Jaffna, Ceylon, October 24th, 1879. 


Rev. J. Welland died at Calcutta, December 17th, 1879, much esteemed and 


lamented. 


A. H. Adams, M. D., died November 23d, 1879, on route from San Francisco to 


J apan. 


Rev. Thomas Garnier, of the English Baptists, died at Colombo, Ceylon, June 
17th, 1879, after faithful and effective service for more than 30 years. 


Rev. J. Clarke died at Jenico, Jamaica, September 28th, 1879, after more than half 


a century’s “untiring devotion, zeal, and sanctified ability to the great missionary 
enterprise in Africa and Jamaica.” 


Mrs. Rev. H. G. E. St. Dalmas died September 24th, 1879, at Ulwar, Rajpootana. 
Mrs. Rev. J. Lawrence, of Monghyr, India, recently died in England. 
Mrs. Rev. T. J. Comber died at San Salvador, Western Africa, August 24th, 1879. 


XI.--BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Ten Great Religions.—An essay in comparative theology, by James 
Freeman Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Company, 1879.” 

We were not a little startled recently by a deliberate attempt to dis- 
parage the study of comparative theology, made by one of our most 
popular theological professors, in a labored public address. His claim 
was that the evidences of Christianity from other sources, and especially 
those inherent in itself, are so conspicuous and conclusive that there is 
no occasion to study the humanly invented religions. But granting his 
premises as to the sufficient evidences of Christianity, his conclusion by 
no means follows. The brilliancy of the sun, rendering its claim to pre- 
dominance among the heavenly bodies unquestionable, is no reason for 
disparaging the study of the smaller planets and constellations, or even 
the minutest star that gems the heavens. 

We deem it a matter of profound regret, an eidsiineinable omission 
of Christian obligation, that the great religious systems of the world 
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have hitherto been so little studied by Christian theologians. If there 
is one defect in our theological schools more unpardonable than alt? 
others, it is the absence of a professorship with special reference to: 


foreign missions and the study of the religions which Christianity seeks. 


to supplant. There should be a chair for this department in every school 
of the prophets, filled by one wielding the fiery eloquence of the late 
Alexander Duff, with erudition more profound, and a love for compar- 
ative theology ever growing by what it feeds on. The poor mental 
outfit of most of our young men who g> to the foreign work of the 
church is greatly to be deplored. Most of them spend years, some of 
them a whole lifetime, under the impression that by assuming a hostile 
attitude, and denouncing the superstitions and errors of heathen minds. 
and heathen religions, they are preaching the Gospel and doing battle 
for Christ and truth. Whereas, if they first studied these religions so 
as to grasp the standpoint of their originators and place themselves in 
sympathy with those noble thinkers who, in the mists and darkness of 
their own eras, with no help from revelation, struggled manfully with 
the great problems of nature and human existence, and hewed out some 
grand truths, which, so far from being hostile to Christianity, or even 


alien to it, are absolutely one with it—if our young missionaries would 


do this, and on going to their foreign fields, place themselves in sym- 
pathy with heathen minds on all points of common belief and common 
interest, they would do more to emancipate such minds from error 
and superstition, and bring them into the light and liberty of the 
Gospel, in five years, than many now accomplish in a lifetime; and 
their converts would better know why and what they believe, and have 


in them the vital and enduring elements of Christian truth and faith. | 


If the present enterprise of the church shall fail to grow in breadth 
and force till it evangelizes the whole world, it will be owing, not to the 
elements of true Christianity, but to the kind of Christianity propagated.. 

“A Christian profession without principle, without heart, without self-. 
denial, is the deadest thing in the world.”—Jnierior. 

We welcome this volume as a valuable contribution on this subject. 
Buried, as we have been, in India most of our life, in the earnest work 
itself, our reading has been limited, and our study of these religions has. 
been more in living specimens than in books; so that more may have 


been published by the learned authors of Christendom than we are aware 


of. But surely nothing has come to our knowledge which furnishes. 
evidence of such voluminous reading, such thorough study and research, 
and such masterly grasp of the real elements of these religions as does. 
the volume before us. We know nothing of James Freeman Clarke: 
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outside of this book, but he has accomplished a work here of solid 
worth—one which true thinkers will better appreciate, we believe, as 
they ‘tempt the same seas.” 

The secret of the author’s success, if we mistake not, turns largely on 
the fact that he has tried to place himself in sympathy with the earnest 
and often heroic thinkers who originated these religious systems, and 
thus came into a position to understand more correctly their mental 
struggles, and the character of the results at which they arrived. 

To specify a single instance among so many, we are gratified with his 
discussion of the Buddhists’ Nirvana. He might have made his own 
opinion more pronounced, perhaps, and yet he evidently sides with the 
minority against the common view that Nirvana means annihilation. 
His respect for such eminent scholars as Max Muller, Turnour, Schmidt, 
Hardy and M. Saint-Hilaire is becoming—for their long and patient 
studies and unquestioned abilities and scholarship entitle them to no 
less—and so far as we know, the great majority of missionaries are at 
one with them in rendering Nirvana blank annihilation. And yet we 
believe a greater mistake is hardly possible in interpreting this cardinal 
doctrine of the Buddhists. So far as we have been able to learn from 
scores of intelligent Jains, the only living representatives of Buddhism 
in India, as also from their sacred books, the Buddhists no more mean 
absolute extinction of being by the word Mrvana than Christians do by 
the word heaven. Bunsen has ample authority for his belief that “the 
Buddha never denied or questioned God or immortality ;” and he has 
demonstrated from their earliest sacred writings that the Buddhists 
regarded Nirvana as a state of blessedness, attainable even in the 
present life—a view utterly irreconcilable with its being a cessation of 
existence. With such convictions we unhesitatingly endorse our author 
in saying: “Sakyamuni did not ignore God. The object of his life was 
to obtain Nirvana, that is, to attain a union with God, the Infinite 
Being.” 

And just here we submit, the fact that eminent scholars, after long 
and patient study, have wofully misapprehended such a cardinal doc- 
trine of one of these religions—a fact undeniable, whichever view shall 
ultimately prove correct—renders imperative more careful preparation, 
more prolonged, earnest and thorough study of these religions by all 
who go to supplant them with the purer faith of the Gospel. Will not 
some of our wealthy Christians at once endow a professorship in some 
one or several of our theological schools for this special department of 
study ? | 

We have accorded due credit to Mr. Clarke for his scholarship, his 
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extensive reading and research, his careful discrimination and vigorous 


grasp of the fundamental elements of these religions ; but this must 


not be accepted as an endorsement of all his views embodied in this 
volume. We join him in deprecating the sweeping and indiscriminate 
denunciation of these religions as uttered by many missionaries, Chris- 
tian apologists and historians. We recognize much that is good and 
true in all these great religions—truths springing from the religious 
elements and intuitions of human minds implanted in them by God 
Himself. But when he exalts these religions to the extent of being 
divine equally with Christianity itself, and when he would say to Hin- 
dus and Buddhists, “ You are already on your way to God—your reli- 
gion came from Him and was inspired by His Spirit,” (p. 19,) we must 
be allowed to dissent, even though he accords to Christianity the pre- 
eminence of being the last and best religion God has given to man. 
Christianity consents not to share its glory or its divinity with these 
ethnic religions. It recognizes all that is true and good in them, and 
with Divine sympathy and love yearns to bring their mazed and restless 
followers—ever searching, yet never able to attain the true Nirvana— 
into her own true light and life and blessedness. But the idea that 
these religions are all schoolmasters, like Judaism, to train and prepare 
the heathen and ultimately bring them to Christ, is true only in the 
sense that the bondage of Egypt was a schoolmaster to prepare the 
Israelites for the freedom and privileges of the promised land. To the 
idea that these ethnic religions are all from God and culminate in Chris- 
tianity, stands opposed the unvarying and invincible fact that, instead 
of improving in excellence and striving to join hands with Christianity, 
they all degrade and decline. Their best and noblest thinkers are 
always their originators. The farther the stream flows from its source 
the more corrupt it becomes. Brahmanism began with a full recogni- 
tion of the unity of God, but it soon degraded to the worship of the 
elements, then to polytheism and idolatry, till it came to worship 330,- 
000,000 of gods, and became overlaid with cruel rites and abominations 
which put to shame the better class of its own advocates. These ethnic 
religions always and everywhere deteriorate, and when they come in 
contact with Christianity and its higher civilization, instead of culmi- 
nating in it, they are agitated for a time by efforts at reform, but soon 
break up and disappear, as in case of the early religions of Greece and 
Rome. | 

To the theory of our author on this point, we cannot dissent too 
strongly ; and his reasoning in support of it, on pages 6 to 8, is just as 
good to prove that all systems of philosophy and science and human 
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government are equally divine with Christianity. Indeed, it would be 
better-in-case of these latter, for in these there is manifest improve- ~~ 
ment, growth and development, while in those ethnic religions there is 
deterioration, decay, and ultimate death. We should, of course, object 
to some parts of the author’s exegesis of Paul’s sermon to the Athenians 
and the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. But we have suffi- 
ciently indicated our dissent from these exceptional views ; and we ven- 
ture to suggest that if Mr. Clarke will prosecute his studies of these 
ethnic religions another decade, with the same persevering industry 
and generous sympathy, for all that is good and true in them, and then 
revise this volume and give us a new edition with the added light and 
knowledge thus acquired, he will make his contribution to the church 
and the world on this immensely interesting and important subject one 
of still greater and more enduring value. 


XII.--MISSIONARY PERIODICALS. 


WE recently chronicled the collapse of the ‘“‘ Advocate of Missions” for 
lack of support. We have for some months missed the “ Jndian Chris- 
tian Intelligencer” from our files, and now learn with regret that this also 
has suspended, and for a like reason. Both were well and ably-con- 
ducted periodicals. The Jntelligencer continued just two years, and the 
Advocate not so long as that. Their fate reminds us that missionary 
periodicals, with no funds of mission boards to sustain them, involve 
heavy risks ; but it does not change our conviction that funds contrib- 
uted for foreign missions should never be used to print periodicals. 


“ Missionary Record.”—Here is a pleasant confirmation of this. view. 
This organ of our Cumberland Presbyterian brethren has developed — 
very marked improvement, both in its conduct and circulation, since it 
began to depend wholly on subscribers. Its number for February is a 
live paper, brimful of interest, both in letters from its own missionaries 
and in its more general items and intelligence. Every pastor and 
family in the church should subscribe for it. It gives a stirring appeal 
from its board of missions, from which we take the following : 


“The board has no human agents, through whom to have this work of the Master 
done, but the preachers and elders in the various congregations. We, therefore, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, ask each one to be Christ’s and the church’s 
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agent in collecting the people’s offerings on the anniversary day and forwarding 


them to the board.’ 


This puts the responsibility of the work where it belongs, where 
Christ put it, and where it should remain. There is no more propriety 
in the board’s sending agents to help pastors collect funds for missions 
than to help them preach repentance and faith in Christ. 


“ Methodist Protestant Missionary.”—We are glad to welcome this new 
monthly, the first number of which made its appearance in September 
(1879). It is well edited and well printed, on good paper, in neat, 
clear type, and we are glad to know it is to impose no charge on the 
funds of the missionary board. The opening article of the very first 
number is an able appeal by the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
“To the Women of the Protestant Methodist Church.” We infer from 
this stirring appeal that the women of this church are somewhat in 


advance of the men on this subject of foreign missions ; and we hope © 


they will keep in advance, though we would advise the good brethren 
to hasten their own movements as rapidly as possible. 

This M. P. Missionary is an eight-page monthly, at 50 cents per 
annum. Edited and published at Springfield, O., by Rev. C. H. Wil- 
liams, A. M., Corresponding Secretary of the Methodist Protestant 
Board of Missions. We wish it long life and great usefulness. 


“ The Missionary Helper.”—A bi-monthly of thirty-two pages, published 
by the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society—Mrs. J. M. Brewster, 
editor, 97 Smith street, Providence, R. I.—35 cents a year; five copies, 
30 cents each. We are glad to see this “ Helper,” happily so named. 
It abounds in letters from live workers abroad, in telling facts and inci- 
dents, and in able editorials—a credit to those who conduct it, nor less 
so to the society and church they represent—self-supporting from the 
first, and in March last reporting 2200 subscribers. May they rapidly 
increase. 


“ Our Mission Field” is the bi-monthly organ of the Ladies’ Board of 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, located in New York. It bears 
no figures showing volume or number, and is doubtless meant to be 
ever new and fresh. The number before us is of fifty-two pages, neatly 
gotten up and well edited, its contents well fitted to stir Christian 
hearts with interest and zeal in all Christian work. We notice this 
board, in its home department, as also the Woman’s Executive Com- 
mittee of Presbyterian Home Missions, are helping in the support of 
schools in Utah and other fields—just the thing to do, but let the 
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schools be wholly under the direction of local missionaries, the respon- 
sibility of the officers in New York being wholly limited to supplying” 
the funds. 


“ Der Missionbote” is the monthly organ of the foreign board of the 
Lutheran General Council in America. It is a beautiful eight-page 
paper, elegantly illustrated, printed in the German language, full of. 
fresh facts and intelligence, and we are glad to know it is entirely self- 
supporting. Though beginning at the same date as THe Missronary 
Review, it has far outstripped it in securing patronage, having already 
a circulation of 12,000. May it soon double this number, and its use- 
fulness be greatly increased. 


“ Heathen Woman's Friend.” —We are glad to have a look at this periodi- 
cal. We have seen good reports of it, and acquaintance does not disap- 
point us. This first copy seen is labeled No. 5 of vol. XI. So much 


- our senior, we shall not presume to welcome it, but rejoice in the ability 


with which it is edited and conducted, the good taste and execution 
manifest in its getting up, and the evidence furnished that it means 
earnest work in showing itself a true friend of heathen women. 

It is a monthly, 50 cents per annum, 287 Bunker Hill street, Boston, 
Mass. 

With such an able and self-supporting periodical as this circulating 
among their churches and families, we think the Bishops and officers of 
the M. E. Church and Missionary Society are quite right in declining 
to originate a special organ for their society. 


“ Infe and Inght.’—And here comes the monthly organ of another 
woman’s board, that co-operating with the American Board, Boston, 
Mass. It is already closing its ninth vol.,—old enough for us to look up 
to with great respect. We regret we have not had the “light” of its 
countenance sooner, for it seems to be conducted with marked ability, 
quite in keeping with its admirable title and device—a perfect gem in © 
significance and beauty for such a periodical. May it diffuse life and 
light till there remains no darkness to dispel. To be had for 50 cents a_ 
year, at the Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


“ The Helping Hand” is the monthly organ of the Woman’s Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. Forty cents a year ; 28 School street, Boston, Mass. 

This, too, is a new pleasure to us, having never seen it till now, 
though this number that has just found us, closes its vol. VIII. Itisa 
neat, 8-page paper, well and ably conducted, and manifestly accom- 
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plishing a good work. It is wholly self-supporting, and instead of con- 
~~ suming mission funds, leaves a balance for the use of the board. = 


“<The Foreign Missionary, the organ of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, has a paying subscription list of only about nine hundred. 
It is sent free to ministers and all life members, and to almost every- 
body else who receives it, we should judge. But we doubt the policy 
of so large a free list.” The Congregationalist. ) 

That is just what we told them. If you would have men count your 
pearls useless trash, give them for nothing. To correct the present 
vicious practice of many of our mission boards, it would help marvel- 
ously if the churches would forbid their funds to be used in printing 
matter for Christian readers. 


“ The Missionary Link” for November, the bi-monthly organ of the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society of America for heathen lands, 
comes as an old and valued friend, this being No. 6 of vol. X. No 
periodical brings fresher correspondence from the workers abroad, or 
develops more vital interest in the women and children of heathen 
lands. We are glad to see in this number, that one of the society’s 
Vice-Presidents, recently deceased, Mrs. R. R. Graves, of Morristown, 
N. J., left $5000 to be expended in its good work. ~ 


“ The Indian Evangelical Review,” a quarterly journal of missionary 
thought and effort, has been one of our valued exchanges from the first._ 
It has been published at Bombay, India, sustained mainly by voluntary 
contributions from missionaries and others, but each number giving 
“Notes and Intelligence,” book notices, &c., compiled by the editor, 
Rev. C. W. Park. Brother Park has done his work well and ably, and 
it is with sincere regret we notice his “valedictory ” in the last number 
(August.) In some of the utterances of this valedictory we confess a 
very warm sympathy. He well says: 


“Tt would of course be impossible to meet the wishes and gain the approval of all 
in conducting such a periodical.” 

“The editor has always failed to satisfy himself. Once when he thought he had 
come somewhat nearer than usual to his ideal, he was pleased by reading a critique 
of his work, in which the opinion was expressed that the Review was suffering from 
a lack of vital energy—that the ‘Notes and Intelligence’ especially were getting 
weak and dull. Since that time the editor has religiously guarded the doors of his 
soul against the entrance of any self-laudatory thoughts whatsoever.” 

“Some may perhaps think the labor of conducting a periodical which appears 
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only four times a year cannot be very great. * * * If any one cherishes this 


_ pleasing delusion, the experience of a year or so would probably suffice to set him = 


right,” 


The editor goes on to speak of the work as “a source of mingled 
advantage and pleasure ” in the days of his strength, but adds: 


“In his days of weakness and weariness it has lain upon his mind with crushing 
weight, and has pursued him like an avenging fury. And now that a prospect of 
release from this labor is so near, the editor knows not whether to regard himself as 
one about to be cut off from the delightful companionship of years, or as a slave sud- 
denly set free from bondage.” 


These utterances are worthy of thoughtful consideration by those who 
fancy the editing of periodicals light work. Brother Park needs rest 
and a furlough to his native land. These taken timely, his physical 
strength will rally and his naturally vigorous mental forces react and 
recover tone; and we hope to see his useful labors resumed, both as 
missionary and editor. Meantime we hope this valuable Review, which 
he planned and has conducted for six years, will find other hands, hearts 
and brains ready to supply his unavoidable lack of service and maintain 
its usefulness. 


“ Lutheran Missionary Journal.”—We hasten to welcome this new 
monthly periodical, just beginning its career, the first number for Jan- 
uary reaching us as we go to press. It speaks for all departments of the 
General Synod’s Christian work, including a woman’s department, with 
one of their own number as editor. This first paper is ably edited 
throughout, and we prophesy for it great and rapid success; nor less 
for the several branches of work it advocates, especially foreign mis- 
sions. 


XIII.--ECHOES. 


Our readers will please bear in mind that our main object in occa- 
sionally giving a few of these “Echoes” that come back to us, is to 
secure their able advocacy in support of the measures and principles we 
think vital to the success of the church’s efforts to evangelize the world. 


“A New Yxar’s Gurr.—We wish to call the attention of our readers 
again to Te Missionary Review, a notice of which was given in the 
November number. The more glimpses we find time to get of its well- 
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stored pages, the greater is our desire that every pastor, who should be 
a leader in all missionary work, shall have the stimulus of the facts and 
information which it affords. It is a repository of missionary informa- 
tion. It aims to give a summary of the missionary work of all denomi- 
nations and agencies, the world over. Its editor was for many years a 
missionary himself. Rev. R. G. Wilder, Princeton, N. J. $1.50 in ad- 
vance. No charge for postage. 

“Tt may be a little late to give this Review for a holiday gift, but more 
than one pastor, perhaps, failed to receive any sort of a token of good 
will ; so putting mites together, let this be the good thing which shall 
regularly greet and cheer him, and should there be a few spare pennies, 
do not fail to add the Missionary Helper for, or as a companion.”— The 
Missionary Helper. | 

We highly appreciate this ingenuous and delicate commendation by 
the ladies who conduct the Helper, a notice of which appears elsewhere 
with other periodicals, a notice prepared last November, but crowded 


till now. 


“The excellent Missionary Review, of which we often make mention, 
has just paid the cost of publication of vol. II. The editor hopes.for 
enough beyond the cost of publishing the next volume, to cancel the 
debt of $500 on the first volume. It deserves liberal patronage, and 
the back volumes are worth purchasing even yet for their solid worth 
and permanent interest. The January-February number has an exten- 
sive resumé of the growth of several of the American Missionary Soci- 
eties for 1878-9, and continues the discussion of the methods of remit- 
tances to foreign fields.”—Rev. J. T. Gracey, in the “Northern.” 


“Tae Missionary Review is full of the most thoroughly certified and 
assorted information and able discussion of mission matters.”—Mission- 
ary Editor of the Northern. 


“T hope your Review is continually growing in favor, as it certainly, 
most richly deserves to. It fills a place that nothing else in Christendom 
to my knowledge, does.’—T7. J. L., Dec. 22d, 1879. 


“Tue Misstonary Review, published in Princeton, N. J., by R. G. Wil- 
der, is a sterling publication. It is non-sectarian and gives more in- 
formation as to the operations of the missionary societies of the various 
churches than can be found anywhere else. We are glad to learn that 
the Review has become self-supporting and that it will be better than 


ever in the future. We will quote from it from time to time.”—South- 
western Christian Advocate. 
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